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HE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
T 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 


educational, industrial, legal and political uality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. m™ ’ 


JULIA WARD HOWE........... 

rae anette et Ep1Tors. 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL........ 

T. W. HIGGINSON....... EpiToRiaL CONTRIBUTOR. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE « “ 


Tsnus—$2.50 a year, in advance. Single copy, 6 cts. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
$ .10....per solid nonpareil line, 4 Saaegiten. 


36 
64... “ “ 8 « 
90... “ « 2 

1.60... “ “ 6 « 

“ “ 52 “ 


3.00.... 

Business Notices, set uniformly in leaded nonpa- 
reil, with a full-face side head, confined to one col- 
amn, 20 cents per running line each insertion, 

Boston Orrice.—No. 4. Park Street. Copies for 
sale and subscriptions received. 

Crus Rates—10 copies one year, $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp 
for postage. 

For sale, and subscriptions received by Taz NEw 
Enetanp News Co., 41 Court St., Boston. 

PHILADELPHIA OFrFrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch St. 

Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 523 North 2d 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco Orrice.—H. Snow's Book Store, 
No. 319 Kearny Street, West side. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-oftice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING, 

The eighth anniversary meeting of the 
New England Woman-Suffrage Association, 
in Boston, May 27 and 28, was earnest, va- 
ried, and interesting throughout. Extend- 
ing, as it did, through the greater part of 
two days, we find our space inadequate to 
give a complete summary of its speeches 
and proceedings. <A portion of the addresses 
and events of the seednd day are therefore 
necessarily deferred. Next week, we will 
complete our account, including speeches of 
Hon, F. W. Bird, Miss Eastman, Miss Gar- 
lin, Rev. Mr. Bush, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 
andothers. The weather was beautiful, and 
nothing occurred to mar the harmony of 
the occasion. H. B. B. 

THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 





The Suffrage Festival was held, according 
to announcement, last Wednesday evening, 
in Horticultural Hall. The Hall was most 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and the 
flower table, which is a new feature at our 
festival, was an added attraction. The au- 
dience was smaller than at previous festi- 
vals, and the contributions less. But, in view 
of the hard times, it must be called generous 
and liberal. More than $1200 were taken, 
and there are still other pledges that will be 
made, so that the amount will probably be 
in the end, nearly the same as in former 
years. William I. Bowditch presided, and 
his excellent speech will be found in our 
columns. Wendell Phillips gave us nearly 
an hour of speech, suchas only he can give. 
Miss Eastman, Mr. Calthrop, and Abby 
W. May also spoke to the edification of all. 
There was excellent music, with cream and 
cake, and a most sociable and pleasant 


evening. L. 8. 
——————>- 


OBERLIN GRADUATES. 


There was a pleasant gathering of the 
Alumni and the Alumnae of Oberlin Col- 
lege resident in New England, at Pilgrim 
Hall, in this city, on Wednesday of this 
week. There were the older graduates, with 
gray hair and wrinkles, and there were the 
young, fresh faces of men and women who 
have only lately left their Alma Mater. 

Many of them were strangers to each 
other, but the common bond made them all 
kindred, acquaintances and friends. 

It was a fine sight, the thirty-two intelli- 
gent, educated men and women, every one 
occupying a post of beneficent influence, 
either a teacher’s, minister's, physician’s or 
editor’s, and all sitting down to an excellent 
dinner without wine, and no cigars after. 

It seemed nothing unusual, or out of 
place, that these men and women shared 
the after dinner speeches, as they had shared 
in the benefits of the same college. The 
most critical and captious looker-on would 
have found no sign of harm or evil. 

The graduates themselves, every one, 
lived over again, in pleasant reminiscence, 
the older and the later times at Oberlin. 
The diplomas of some dated as far back as 
1845. There was only one feeling of love 
and tenderness expressed for the dear old 
college, which established coeducation, and 
admitted women and negroes on the same 
terms as white men. 

Letters of pleasant greeting were read 
from President Fairchild, Doctor Morgan, 
Prof. Shurtleff, and the lady Principal, 
Miss Johnston. 





Five o’clock found us still in the midst of 
most delightful memories. But it was time 
to adjourn, and under the title N. E. O. A., 
New England Oberlin Alumni and Alum- 
nae, it was voted to meet again, one year 
from that day, in the city of Boston. It is 
most desirable that all New England gradu- 
ates of Oberlin should be informed of this 
meeting, that all may share in the advan- 
tages of this.pleasant and valuable occasion. 

L. 8 





oe 
AN INFAMOUS WRONG. 

An incident, which occurred in Boston 
last week, shows how many young girls are 
enticed from home and persuaded or forced 
to begin a life of shame. That the attempt 
did not succeed in the present instance, was 
solely the result of accident. But for the 
prompt interference of a friend, this young 
woman would have been ruined and con- 
signed toa fate, worse than death. The par- 
ticulars are taken from the Boston Herald: 

An affair which shows how young girls 
are enticed from their homes and induced 
or forced to lead a life of shame, has just 
come to light, the facts in the case being as 
follows: Some time ago, a young girl came 
to this city from Great Falls, N. H., and 
soon after became an inmate of a disreputa- 
ble house at the West End. After being 
duly installed in her new home, she wrote to 
an acquaintance, a girl of seventeen, at Great 
Falls, telling her what a fine time she was 
having, but not mentioning her mode of life. 
She soon after went to New Hampshire and 
induced this acquaintance to make her a 
visit to thiscity. The two girls arrived here 
on Tuesday last and the stranger was shown 
by her friend the latter’s ‘‘nice quarters,” at 
No. 53 North Russell Street, a house kept 
by Alice Philbrick, a notorious blonde. The 
unsuspecting girl was here made aware of 
the nature of her surroundings and stoutly 
protested against remaining in the house. 
She is a fine appearing young lady and bears 
an excellent reputation, belonging to a most 
respectable family. She was urged to re- 
main and lead a life common to the abode, 
but positively refused and endeavored to es- 
cape. In this, however, she met with some 
resistance; as the Philbrick woman kept the 
doors locked and forced her to stay in an 
upper room, where arguments were pre- 
sented to induce her to yield to the desires 
of Mistress Philbrick. She remained firm, 
however, and penned a few lines to her 
friends, making them aware of her situation, 
but she was not, of course, allowed to mail 
the letters. After she had remained in the 
house one night, a friend, a young gentle- 
man living in this city, knowing her where- 
abouts, called to see her, but was told that 
she had gone to spend the night in Charles- 
town. On Thursday, the young man called 
again at the house, and his suspicions being 
aroused by the answer to his inquiries for 
the girl, he reported the case at Police Sta- 
tion Three. Taking a picture of the im- 
prisoned girl, which the young man pos- 
sessed, Sergeant Knowles went to the house 
on North Russell Street, and received from 
the Philbrick woman evasive answers to 
his questions concerning the girl. He then 
searched the house, the woman at the same 
time protesting against such action, and his 
efforts were rewarded by finding the girl in 
acorner of a dark closet. ‘The young lady, 
on being discovered, was greatly frightened, 
and was overcome by a fit of hysteria, from 
which she did not rally for fifteen minutes. 
She was then taken from the house and 
placed in comfortable and respectable quar- 
ters and will be at once restored to her 
friends. During her two nights’ imprison- 
ment she refused to receive visitors, and 
bravely heeded not her advisers who would 
lead her toruin. The girl who enticed her 
to the place has not since been seen, and is 
vote | keeping out of the way for a few 
days. There is no doubt that many young 

irls and women who come to the city are 
ed into such haunts, and are forever lost to 
their home and friends, 

If the women of Boston were voters, how 
long would it be before such haunts of in- 
famy as are here described, would be closed 
by the police? How prompt the city gov- 
ernment would become to guard women 
against such perils! What added security 
every woman will feel, when she is herself a 
part of the governing power of the State 
and Nation. When will women realize that 
Woman Suffrage means the suppression of 
the brothel, and the abolition of the social 
evil? H. B. B. 

oe 


DAY’S PARDON—LETTER FROM HON. F. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Your criticism upon 
the pardon of Herbert W. Day, moves me to 
ask you to publish the facts in that case. 

Day was not convicted of rape, but of 
‘assault with intent, &c.” He was not 
pardoned mainly or chiefly on the ground 
that he was intoxicated at the time, but on 
the ground of the injustice of the sentence 
for twenty years, considering the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Day was born in our school district, in 
Walpole, attended school with our children, 
belonged to an excellent family, was him- 
self always a well-behaved boy and young 
man, and in due time was married and went 
to Hyde Park to live. He then had several 





children and supported his family reputa- 
bly, including, I believe, his aged mother. 
He followed some peddling business, and, 
coming out of Boston in the edge of the 
evening, he overtook inthe village, three or 
four girls who attracted his attention by 
rather lively manners, when he seized 
one and attempted to drag her intothe wag- 
on. He had been drinking, and declares 
(and I believe him), that he has no recollec- 
tion of any criminal intent or act. The at- 
tempt was made in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of houses, the girls raised an outcry 
and roused the neighborhood, who rushed 
out and seized him before he reached the 
wagon. No harm was done, but he was 
tried, badly defended, and was sentenced to 
the State Prison for twenty years. 

Now I do not mean to plead intoxication 
as a palliation for an offence, but I do claim 
that, in the absence of malice or of intelii- 
gent criminal purpose, it was an atrocious 
sentence. The affair happened, unfortu- 
nately for him, immediately after the aggra- 
vated assault by a negro upon a daughter of 
Judge Lowell. The community, it will be 
recollected, was very much excited by that 
crime, and poor Day suffered. I have taken 
pains to collect from the records of the State 
Prison and from half a dozen jails in the 
State, statements cf sentences for ‘‘assault 
with intent, &c.,” and they vary from six 
months in the House of Correction to a few 
years in the State Prison, averaging, per- 
haps, three or four years. Two cases of an 
aggravated nature, were for twenty years. 

I had charge of the application for par- 
don, and I know all the facts of the case, 
not only from him and his friends, but from 
the family of the girl. The father was pres- 
ent at the hearing, and interposed no objec- 
tion to the pardon. I served three years on 
the Pardon Committee in Gov. Andrew’s 
Council, and have no hesitation in saying 
that I never knew a clearer case for execu- 
tive clemency than this; and Governor Rice, 
in my judgment and in the unanimous judg- 
ment of the Pardon Committee, not only 
deserves no rebuke, but is entitled to the 
thanks of every friend of humanity and 
justice. F. W. Brrp. 

East Walpole, May 26, 1878. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Galveston (Tex.) Spectator isa demo- 
cratic paper edited by a negro who used to 
be a slave. 

Editor C. C. Fulton, of the Baltimore 
American, writes that the ladies in his party 
abroad found their trim and short street- 
dresses all the fashion. 


Queen Victoria was fifty-nine years old on 
the 24thinst., and the anniversary was made 
a holiday in Canada, while flags were dis- 
played on the British vessels at New York. 


Chauncy Hall school was visited last 
week, by a large number of patrons and 
friends, and the scholars examined in their 
studies. The exercises closed with a dress 
parade. 

The recent sanguine expectations of an 
early peace in the East are likely to be real- 
ized, the London press generally agreeing 
that Count Schouvaloff’s mission will result 
in an early meeting ot the congress. 


The man who first had his goods in order 
and ready for the Paris Exhibition opening, 
was a Mr. Adams, in the English Depart- 
ment. The authorities have given him the 
compliment of a banquet for his prompt- 
ness, 

The Diocesan Convention of South Car- 
olina, discussed Woman Suffrage on the 
10th inst. A proposition to limit the right 
of voting at parish meetings to male mem- 
bers of the congregation over twenty-one 
years of age, gave rise to a general and ani- 
mated debate, and was finally passed by an 
overwhelming majority. 

A fete was given at Weliesley College re- 
cently by the students’ Aid Society and sev- 
eral hundred friends of both sexes, includ- 
ing Gov. Rice and other prominent men, 
from Boston and elsewhere attended. Ata 
meeting in the afternoon the objects of the 
society were explained and the reception of 
three contributions of $5000 apicce, for the 
establishment of scholarships, was announ- 
ced. The remainder of the day was spent 
in visiting the grounds and several races 
between student crews took place on the 
lake. 

A marvelous illustration of gross police 
and prison mismanagement has just taken 
place in New York. Mrs. Annie Husted 
Coles, a second cousin of Speaker Husted, 
was arrested on the 16th instant for stealing 
a parasol, valued at $2.75, from Altman's 
store, in Sixth Avenue, but was honorably 
discharged with the sympathy of the Court 
at Jefferson Market Saturday afternoon. 





The case attracted no little attention from 
Mrs. Coles’s respectability and the suffering 
which she, an innocent person and an inva- 
lid, had undergone before she obtained her 
release. 


The bill forthe government of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, passed the Senate with 
few amendments. Women are not author- 
izedto vote. Senator Hoar proposed one 
amendment which attracted considerable at- 
tention, although it received but few votes. 
It was suggested rather as a matter worthy 
of consideration than with the expectation 
of its adoption. It was a provision exemp- 
ting from taxation homesteads not exceed- 
ing one thousand dollarsin value. Inasmuch 
as the people of this District are debarred 
from having any voice in the imposition of 
taxes, the Senator thought it safe, and per- 
haps a measure tending to the stability and 
conservatism of the population, to encourage 
in this way the poorer classes to own their 
own houses, 


The Thirtieth Anniversary of the Second 
Woman's Rights Convention the world ever 
knew, will be celebrated by a Convention in 
Corinthian Hall, Rochester, N. Y., July 19, 
1878. The first one was held in Akron, 
Ohio, the year before, by Mrs. Frances D. 
Gage and other Western women. This sec- 
cond one met July 19, ina church in Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., then the home of Mrs. Stan- 
ton, and adjourned to meet August 1, in 
Rochester. It is eminently fitting that the 
thirtiethanniversary should be held in this 
latter city. Some who took part in that Con- 
vention have passed on, but many others, 
including both Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stanton, 
its callers, are still living. This Conven- 
tion will take the place of the usual May an- 
niversary, and will be largely devoted to rem- 
iniscences. Friends are cordially invited to 
be present, especially the pioneers in tyo re- 
form. 

The interesting case of Mrs. Kate South- 
ern, the beautiful Georgian sentenced to 
death for killing Narcissa Cowart at a dance 
in Pickens County, a year anda half ago, 
has been settled by a compromise between 
justice and public sentiment. Governor 
Colquitt commutes the sentence to impris- 
onment for ten years. Few cases have at- 
tracted more interest than this, because of 
the extraordinary beauty of the criminal and 
the circumstances of her crime. Her hus- 
band, evidently a weak-headed fellow, had 
paid attention to Miss Cowart before his 
marriage, and continued it afterward, and at 
the dance where the tragedy culminated, that 
young woman had taunted Mrs. Southern 
with her husband’s defection. The justly 
jealous wife acted precisely as men are wont 
to act in similar cases,—she killed her rival. 
It was simple murder, no doubt, but we do 
not suppose a case can be cited where a man 
has been found guilty of murder for doing 
the same thing, and it was a surprise, after 
Laura Fair and the rest, to find Mrs. South- 
ern convicted and under sentence of the 
capital penalty. The pressure upon the 
governor for commutation, and even for ab- 
solute pardon, has been very strong, and the 
fact that the woman was shortly to become 
a mother had a good deal to do with the 
potency of theappeals. Naturally nobody 
expects her to stay in the penitentiary ten 
years.—Springfield Republican. 

Very seldom has a more intelligent or en- 
thusiastic audience gathered within the 
walls of Chickering Hall than that assem- 
bled for Miss Selma Borg’s recent lecture 
and concert, an unusual, but in this case 
altogether welcome, combination. The 
Finnish national epic, ‘‘Kalevala,” is so 
closely connected with the national music, 
one being the natural outgrowth of the oth- 
er, and both holding the same plaintive mi- 
nor undertone, characteristic of all North- 
ern literature as well as music, that Miss 
Borg’s brief address was rather a necessity 
to the proper understanding of both. What- 
ever uncertainty may have existed as to her 
ability as conductor was dispelled, in the 
very moment when the alert and graceful 
little lady stepped to the stand and took up 
her baton. Perfect ease and certainty mark- 
ed every movement, and so masterly was 
the rendering of the beautiful score, that 
loud and imperative @emand was at once 
made for its repetition, a demand met by 
immediate and pleased compliance. Unfor- 
tunately, some difficulty was experienced in 
hearing, Miss Borg’s soft and delicate mod- 
ulations of voice not reaching all her listen- 
ers, but over-fatigue had something to do 
with this, and should the entertainment be 
repeated, as has been requested, a little less 
rapidity of utterance will aid in remedying 
the difficulty. In spite of this drawback, 
the evening was one of the most successful 
and enjoyable ones in the history of the 
Hall, and we hope for a speedy repetition. 
—Library Table. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


GeEoRGE Exior is engaged upon a new 
novel entitled ‘‘The Lifted Veil.” 

MADAM DE CHEVEREUSE was a brilliant 
lady politician of the seventeenth century, 
feared by both Richelieu and Mazarin. 

Mrs. FLETCHER WEBSTER is about to 
build a new house on the site of the recent- 
ly burned Webster mansion at Marshfield. 

Mrs. W. B. Smirn, City Missionary of 
Hartford Ct., during fifteen months’ service, 
has found homes for forty-eight indigent 
children; thirty-three girls and fifteen boys, 
mostly adopted. 

MADAME DE BEAUSOLEIL was an astrono- 
mer of the sixteenth century. She spoke 
several languages, understood many scien- 
ces, and because of her learning suffered 
imprisonment in 1641 at Vincennes, 

Mrs. Lucretia EE s, of Deerfield, Mass., 
locally noted for her occasional poems re- 
lating to the historical matter of the valley, 
has decided to locate in Texas with her two 
sons, who are to engage in sheep raising. 

MeEtissa Sirn, the pretty daughter of 
the lighthouse-keeper at Hatteras Island on 
the cruel Carolina coast, met a sad, strange 
death Sunday night. About to retire, after 
parting from the betrothed she was to wed 
Wednesday, she had thrown open her door 
to get the sea breeze. Her pillow siipped 
from her hand, and, in trying to catch it, 
she fell, striking the iron steps, down which 
she plunged screaming into the sea, and was 
carried out by the surf as her father came 
to the door, 

VERA SAssuLicu is a young Russian lady 
who, some weeks ago, attempted to shoot 
Gen. Trepoff, the St. Petersburg Prefect. 
Her trial curiously illustrates the notions 
of justice and !‘iberty which prevail in 
Russia. While a mere girl of seventeen, 
she was arrested and confined for two years 
in a Lithuanian prison, without even the 
pretence of a trial, and for no other reason 
than that she wasa school friend of the 
sister of a political conspirator. As it was 
found impossible to allege any offence 
against her, she was at last liberated. She 
had scarcely reached home, when she was 
again seized by virtue of an administrative 
order, She was not even allowed time to 
take proper clothing with her, and might 
have died from cold, had not a gendarme 
taken pity upon her, and covered her with 
his great coat. For seven years she re- 
mained in the hands of the police, who re- 
moved her from house to house and prison 
to prison. On her final release, it is not 
too much to be wondered at that she formed 
a resolve to exact vengeance against her 
chief persecutor. This determination was 
strengthened by accounts of the barbarous 
floggings of other political prisoners. It 
was with the double object of calling atten- 
tion to those cruelties, and avenging her 
own wrongs, that she shot thechief Prefect. 
We must not be surprised that the students 
sympathized with her; even the draymen of 
Southwark would have done so. 

Mrs. DAmoreEAu delivered a very inter- 
esting lecture on “Art Embroidery and 
Lace” before an audience composed mostly 
of ladies, at the Hawthorne rooms, on Thurs- 
day, May 23. By the aid of many admira- 
ble illustrations thrown on the screen by a 
stereopticon, the subject was very thor- 
oughly discussed in detail, and instruction 
given on several points which could not 
have been otherwise than valuable to her 
hearers. The blackboard was brought into 
use also, and, having drawn certain designs 
upon it, Mrs. Demoreau proceeded to show 
just how to shade the leaves and flowers, 
and how the stitch is made. She strongly 
advocated the use of frames in embroider- 
ing, and explained witha picture the whole 
process. In prefacing her lecture, which 
finally became more of a practical talk on 
the subject than anything else, she allud ed 
briefly to the origin of embroidery and 
needlework, stating that we owe all our 
knowledge of embroidery to the Egyptians, 
and that the famous Kensington stitch has 
always been used by the Japanese. Among 
some of the illustrations thrown on the 
screen were specimens of Egyptian and 
Moorish work, a bedspread from Herzego- 
vina, and an Asian bedspread worked in 
this city by a girl thirteen years old about 
one hundred and thirty-six years ago —the 
original of which is now at the Museum of 
Fine Arts. Altogether the lecturejwas of 
great value to all who listened to it, and no 
one could fail to see that the lady was per- 
fectly at home with her subject. Mrs. 
Damoreau has been solicited by parties 
from all sections of the country to take 
pupils, but she has wisely concluded that 
her present system of imparting knowledge 
is the best, and there will undoubtedly be 
a great demand for repetitions of her lecture. 
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THE FIR TREE. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Hear'st thou the song it sings to me? 
The endless song of the dark fir tree. 
Before my window, beside my door, 
Tt sighs and whispers forevermore. 
By dawn, or daylight, or night's mid-hour, 
I hear ite still small voice of power. 
“Eternity! Eternity!” 
Is the hourly message it brings to me. 
When I am weary and worn with pain, 
And the burning sunshine fires my brain, 
Faint, and listless, and fit for death, 
It swings and rustles with fragrant breath: 
‘Hot and lonely thy noon may be, 
But there is a long, long rest for thee: 
Eternity! Eternity!” 
This is the psalm of the old fir tree. 
Sometimes the storms of summer pour, 
The lightnings dazzle, the thunders roar; 
Those dark boughs groan, and writhe, and sway. 
But sighing and moaning still they say: 
“An end to the tempests of earth shall be; 
A tranquil morning awaiteth thee— 
Eternity! Eternity! 
Beyond this fateful and angry sea.” 
When winter hath scattered leaf and rose, 
And the boughs bend low with heavy snows, 
Their patient drooping a lesson lends, 
To alife borne down with the care He sends. 
“Bend to thy burden! awhile for thee 
The weight and the wear of toil must be. 
Eternity! Eternity! 
From care and carking shall set thee free.” 
If the ways of man my spirit vex, 
And the ways of God my soul perplex, 
When He hath taken my life’s desire, 
And molten my heart in his fining fire; 
When the dearest eyes I cannot see, 
And the voice I longed for is dead to me: 
“Wait! for thy longing shall find the key; 
Eternity! Eternity ' 
There shall the dayspring come back to thee,” 
Softly singeth the dark fir tree. 
When I shall sleep in my quiet grave, 
Oh kindly fir tree, above me wave! 
Utter thine anthems to one who grieves 
Under thy shining, singing leaves: 
‘‘Keep thy faith like the fadeless tree! 
Tender and true let memory be. 
Eternity! Eternity! 
There thy lost love is waiting for thee!” 
Blest be thy music, oh dark fir tree! 
And blessed the Maker who fashioned thee! 
—Sunday Afternoon for Apri. 
———_————- # oe 
A TRIO, 


BY GEORGE LUNT. 


A whip-poor-will sat by the edge of the wood, 

Perched on a log in his wonted mood, 

And ever he chanted his plaintive strain— 

“Whip-poor-will”’—over and over again. 

Under the log was a cricket's nest, 

Who chirruped away at his very best; 

In a pool hard by, where the pond-lilies flau nt, 

A bloated bull-frog had his haunt. 

Just as the shadows of evening fell, 

And the breeze to the leaves bade a sof farewell 

Chorused in song with the whip-poor-will 

Where guttural bull-frog and cricket shrill. 

“Fool! fool!’’ growled the old bull -frog, 

“Sitting there on your hollow log, 

Making night hideous with your cry, 

While I charm all the passers-by!"’ 

“Cheer up, cheer up,”’ sang the cricket small , 

“You break my heart with your strange sad call; 

I shrink myself from the slightest touch, 

And why should you want whipping so much?” 

“Whip-poor-will,”’ cried the lonely bird, 

But flew as the leaves by the air were stirred; 

And soon he repeated his mournful lay, 

Softened by distance, far away. 

Sometimes, in moods when the cricket's cheer 

And the bull-frog’s mutter offend my ear, 

Far to the depths of the forest still 

I, too, would fly, like the whip-poor-will, 
—Harper’s Magazine for June. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


BRANDED. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


“It wont last long! Can you bearit, baby?” 
and with a wild look in her great, brown 
eyes, she clasped the wee thing tighter to 
her breast, and went rapidly toward the 
rocky ledge that hung over the ocean. She 
had played here a thousand times in her 
childhood; had watched the tide creep lazi- 
ly in and out on a summer’s day, or, wild 
and tempestuous, dash ships with their prec- 
ious lives upon the rocks. 

The ocean was like a lover. 
all things. 

‘Will it be very cold for the baby—my baby 
—his baby? Will he mind it much?” The 
birds sang sweetly, and the baby cooed, and 
the mild spring air brought up the breath of 
the violets. For amoment she faltered. If 
life were only birds and blossoms, but it was 
not, and with a last kiss on her baby, and a 
death-like grasp, a leap, a struggle, and all 
‘Was over. 

. Missing! 

Grace Reeverly was missing, but the ocean 
told no tales. 

The little Atlantic village was stirred from 
center to circumference. A lovely girl, con- 
fiding in natute, and pure as the snow, she 
had been the pet and pride of the townsfolk. 
Her voice was clearest in the choir of the 
little church; her hand was gentlest on the 
head of the poorest and roughest child, and 
the village school-master thought she re- 
paid his teachings a thousand fold by her in- 
telligence. 

There had come a young physician of 
good family to the town, a young man of 
manly physique, and agreeable manners, 

Acquaintance grew into love, and the 
good people looked on with joy, that provi- 

dentially their loved one had found one 
worthy of her. He had been trained in city 
ways. Either woman was not a sacred 
thing to him, or matching her artlessness 
with his art, he judged wrongly when he 
tested her virtue by her self-forgetting love, 


It could be 


Perhaps it was not true, as Buffon says, that 
“every person has his price.” All may not 
fall under the strongest temptation, but 
most err, because they blindly trust a leader 
who leads overa precipice. Is there no 
remedy? Mothers must do more than they 
have. Girls must know that life is full of 
quicksands, and boys, that virtue is of God, 
and the destroyer of it, if not always pun- 
ished here, will meet a deserved hell here- 
after. 

Missing! The whole town knew thestory; 
how he had deserted her, claiming that a 
woman who could be won was unworthy of 
him; how the day for the bridal came and 
went; how Grace and her aged mother wept 
and prayed; how, when the baby came, she 
hid its darling face against her breast, so 
that nobody ever looked upon it save the 
mother, for, beautiful though it was, it had 
his face; how the spring-time came and the 
fresh May mornings, but no color came to 
whitened cheeks, but a strange, unusual 
brilliancy into her eyes, and then the old 
mother was alone! 

Everybody was questioned, but nobody 
had seen her. The aged woman crept down 
to the ocean day after day, but the tide 
came in bringing only sea-weed and empty 
shells. One morning, far up the beach, 
kindly hidden from sun and storm, under a 
clump of trees, some boys at play found the 
missing ones. Her child was held fast in 
her arms. The sea-weed was wound in and 
out as though to bind the hands still closer, 
lest the weakness of death unlock them and 
let go her treasure. 

The town had a common sorrow. At the 
burial, the little church was crowded. All 
the way to the grave yard that lay just above 
the sea, where the waves sang constantly to 
the sleepers, there was an unbroken proces- 
sion. From that day, no woman ever spoke 
to the young physician. He walked the 
streets unnoticed. He carried himself less 
proudly. Circumstances would compel him 
to seek another home. ‘Strange that ina 
country town a woman was so highly priz- 
ed,” he thought. The world was not all 


thus. 
The aged mother soon lay beside Grace 


and her baby. 

The good ship Betsy heavesin sight. The 
news went like wildfire through the town. 
The whaler of Captain Reeverly (Grace's 
only brother) had been ona ten years’ cruise. 
The crew were wild with joy, swung their 
handkerchiefs long before they got into 
port, hardly waiting for the plank, and fair- 
ly embracing every person who came within 
their reach. The people whispered among 
themselves. Who could tell the Captain 
what those ten years had brought? Nobody! 
After a few hurried directions, the bluff and 
generous-hearted Captain started eagerly 
toward the dear, old home. The old lady 
in the next house had stolen over, unlocked 
the door and gone back again. How light 
his step was as he went over the threshhold. 
How natural everything looked. 

‘‘Mother! Gracie!” 


No answer. 
‘Not a very warm welcome to a home- 


less fellow ten years away!” he said. The 
old lady had crept in. 

‘‘Your mother's gone, Captain. I hoped 
you'd heerd on’t afore you got here. Won- 
derful good woman! Such clean house, 
and so good to me! She was allas askin’ me 
to acup o’ tea. Never had nothin’ go to 
my heart so since my John died!” 

‘‘And where’s Grace?” 

“She and her baby’s lyin’ aside her!” and 
then, between her sobs, the kind old woman 
told the pitiful story. 

George Reeverly’s eyes grew very black, 
and his lips very white. He went straight- 
way to the new graves, and with curses in 
his heart, he wept like a child. And that 
man had been the cause! There was much 
talk in the village, but the Captain kept his 
own thoughts. 

The Betsy was ready much sooner than 
usual for the next trip. The Captain never 
seemed so anxious to be away from the 
town. Some lumber was laid in, with ex- 
tra quanties of corn, potatoes, and unground 
flour, but why, the men could not divine. 
The night for starting came. There was a 
knock at the door of the young physician, 
who was just preparing to leave the village. 

“You are to go ona journey;” said the 
Captain. Take your clothes and books if 
you want ’em.” 

The young man struggled, but sailors 
arms were too strong, and he was hurried 
on to the ship. From that time on, no one 
spoke to him save once, when a sailor was 
commanded to print in India ink across his 
forehead, so that the world might read, 
“This man robs womanhood,” and, on eith- 
er hand, that it might be forever in his sight, 
the word ‘“‘Grace.” 

That was an indescribable journey. Go- 
ing away from kindred he knew not whith- 
er, but he had sent another on a longer 
journey. The days wore away in bitter, 
stifling thoughts. What was their plan for 
him? How could he ever appear before the 
world, branded as he was? Would they 
bury him in the ocean, where no law could 
reach them because the world would say his 
penalty wasjust? What would life amount 
to if he lived? Where would it be spent? 
He slept and atelittle. Lines were growing 
along his brow and about his eyes. 





After weeks of anguish an island came in 





sight. Thither the ship turned her course 
and stopped. It was a desolate place, with 
no sign of habitation for man or beast. 
Rock-bound, the ocean washed up with the 
same sound it used to have against the cliff, 
where Grace and he had so often sat, and 
from whence she went to herdeath. There 
was a solitary clump of trees, just like the 
spot where they found her body. Must 
everything remind him of her? 

The lumber was taken out. Then quick 
hands fashioned a rude:shelter. Sufficient 
food was placed in the hut, and seed for 
planting. Then, as the Betsy made ready 
for starting, the Captain said, in a cold, 
hard way, ‘‘This is to be your home! Re- 
member!” 

“Great God! No!” gasped the young 
man, ‘‘killme! Do anything rather than 
this death by inches. 1 shall go wild!” 

“Another went wild for you!” and the 
Betsy moved out from her barren moorings, 
and there was only the far off sky, the lim- 
itless ocean and the desolate waste whereon 


he stood. 
Should he kill himself? A man who robs 


another of life usually has not the courage 
to rob himself. We are creatures of neces- 
sity. We accept what we must. With 
faltering steps he walked around his prison. 
There was not one thing to love, not a flow- 
er, or bird, only the monotone of the sea 
that had no kinship with joy. 

Tired, broken, an old man ina day, he 
flung himself down in his hut to sleep. 
Nature is kind even to her enemies, and he 
slept. He dreamed that he and Grace sat 
again on the headland, and she talked, in her 
purity and trust, of her confidence in him, 
her belief that he could do no wrong; of 
their peaceful and blessed future, and of 
the joy her brother would feel when he 
he came home, for he so reverenced a noble 
man. How pretty their home should be 
down where they could hear the waters as 
they heard them on thecliff. She was pret- 
tier than ever he thought; her hand so 
smooth and white as he held it, and her 
cheeks so delicately tinged with red. She 
trusted in him too fully; would that she 
doubted him a little, only that he might 
show her how true he was! Then the 
scene changed, and he was away on a far- 
off journey, longing to get to her, but an 
ocean rolled between. Every vessel he 
essayed to enter sank, and some were far 
away or would not come, though he hailed 
them ever so loudly. He cried outin an 
agony of despair, when a voice, just like 
that of Grace, said sweetly, ‘I am come to 
you!” and looking up, an angel stood beside 
him, and it was Grace. Her hand touched 
his forehead. He reached out to clasp her 
in his arms and awoke. He was alone; 
alone ona barren island in the middle of 
the ocean, but he never forgot that touch 
of her hand. 

The hours, and the days, and the months, 
and the years, crept by with a snail’s pace. 
He planted the corn that burst through the 
ground and took on blade and tasseled ear, 
with no eye to see itsave God’s He read 
and reread his few books, and thought; but 
oh, the desolateness of such a life! Death 
would have been a mercy, but death did not 
come. Every morning and evening were 
the same. Sabbath and week days were 
alike to him. No word was heard. He 
forgot the sound of his own voice. Year 
after year he strained his eyes fora sail, but 
there was never one in sight. Oh, to look 
upon one living thing; to see once more one 
human face! 

Five years went by, and a sail was in 
sight. With an intensity almost suicidal, 
he watched the ship draw nigh. Fears min- 
gled with his hopes. It was no doubt the 
Betsy, but what would that bring to him? 
She could not bring worse than she had 
brought. She came alongside, dropped an- 
chor it seemed only for a minute, when the 
captain handed him some books and said, 
in the old hard way, ‘‘Remember!” the 
only word spoken, and the Betsy was soon 
lost in the horizon. His heart died within 
him, but he had seen a face once more, 
thank God for that, if only of a bitter enemy! 

His hair was grown quite white. He 
was older by thirty years than when he 
came. How much longer could this last? 
He hoped when he died, it would be under 
the clump of bushes like those where they 
found Grace. Eternity alone must wash 
out those India brands on his hands and fore- 
head. His steps grew feebler year by year. 
It was a terrible expiation of a terrible sin. 
To rob Womanhood was to rob God! 

At last another five years had gone by. 
Ten years silent commune with God and 
nature had wrought a great change. He 
could bear now whatever came, but there 
could not be long to bear it. 

Again the old ship Betsy came in sight. 
Calm, unruffled as a man who knows he is 
going home, whether he knows the route or 
not, he waited for the familiar ship. The 
captain took in all at a glance. 

‘Shall I go home to die?” 

i 

‘IT should like to see the grave of Grace 
and our baby once more.” 

The incoming voyage was shorter than 
the outgowing, but not short enough for 
the weary man to reach the desired haven. 
They were nearing port. 

‘‘T have asked and received forgiveness,” 
said the dying man. ‘I want vours also. 





I fee) it just as in my 
I have but 


It is Grace’s hand! 
dream. She has come for me. 
one wish, to lie beside her!” 

“It shall be as you wish.” And the cap- 
tain’s hand pressed warmly the cold hand 
of death. 

The Betsy came in with flags at half mast. 
The villagers did not see the brand which 
repentance had washed out for heaven, but 
not for earth. And they buried him by the 
side of Grace. 


oe 
JENISON’S BET. 





ROSE TERRY COOK. 


When the widow Coe married Jason Car- 
ter she brought him no money at all; only a 
small, stony farm in Noppit, that had been 
her father’s, and two wild boys of ten and 
twelve years’ growth. Jack and Dan were 
hard subjects for a step-father to rule, and 
Jason Carter found his hands full. Natu- 
rally he was a quiet, gentle, but persistent 
man; in his youth he had run away to sea, 
and for fifteen years had been a common 
sailor, which had pretty wel! knocked the 
quiet out of and the persistence into him. 
In this time he had learned to swear, as a 
matter of course, though he had been strict- 
ly brought up, and went to church and Sun- 
day School always. His mother would have 
cried her eyes out to hear him talk in this 
fashion, butshe never did; his father would 
have used the rod, but he also was spared 
the trouble, for both father and mother died 
before Jason came back; and when he found 
they were gone he never went back to Tol- 
land, but after he got tired of sea-going 
took to peddling notions about the country, 
and at last married the widow Coe and set- 
tled down in Noppit. 

He had stopped swearing long ago; for 
under dear old Father Taylor’s preaching 
he had been converted between his two last 
voyages, and though profanity had become 
a habit with him, he had conquered it at last, 
after years of patient endeavor, and now 
was so gentle, and pleasant, and pious, that 
Pheebe Coe thought her last days would be 
her best days. 

He had come to know the widow Coe 
from being an old shipmate of her brother, 
John Wires; who had also left sea-faring 
because he had injured a knee, and become 
too lame to climb rigging; so he set up a 
small shop in Boston, where he sold tobacco, 
twine, and other odds and ends; but he had 
been married and had one son, called Jeni- 
son. This boy was about the age of widow 
Coe’s youngest son, for her brother had 
married soon after she did, while he was 
still a sailor; and when Jason Carter began 
the peddling business, John Wires had told 
him to stop when he went through Scranton 
and see hissister. The children were small, 
and their father living, when Jason first saw 
them, and they learned to look for “Uncle 
Jase” every spring and fall with delight, 
for he always brought them marbles, tops, 
candy, string, and made them bows and 
kites, sure passports to a boy’s heart. So 
when their poor drunken father died and 
the widow found hersel™ft without a pen- 


_ny, she moved over to Noppit to live with 


her father; and when he died too, leaving 
her all he had, the farm from which he had 
scratched a scanty living, and she found 
herself alone and helpless, she listened fa- 
vorably to Jason Carter’s proposal, for he 
was as tired of his wandering life as she of 
her loneliness, and married him. The boys 
were glad, for they loved him, and they ney- 
er had loved their own father; and Jason 
was as good to them as if they were his own, 
though a certain thrill of emotion shook him 
when his baby daughter came, that never 
had troubled that worn old heart in any 
emergency of Jack or Dan. Butthen Celia 
was agirl; of course that made it different! 
Jason, when compared with his predecessor, 
was as mild and pleasant about the house as 
a spring day after stormy winter. He be 
came a useful and prominent member in the 
Noppit church, and never was heard to 
utter a profane or impatient word. Jack 
and Dan loved him as muchas healthy boys 
ever love anything but mischief and meals, 
and Phebe was entirely happy. 

True, they were poor; Jason had a few 
hundred dollars laid by, but the Noppit farm 
was too sterile to produce crops enough to 
support the family, so he laid out his little 
capital, or part of it, in a good breed of 
sheep, which found abundant living among 
mullens, hard-hack and huckleberry bushes, 
and proved in due time a profitable invest- 
ment. For in those days dogs, the curse of 
New England, were by no means common 
in the country; there was no reason for 
keeping them, and farmers had money and 
mutton instead of hydrophobia and horrors. 
The wool sold well always and kept the 
family in stockings, for Jason’s wife could 
spin and knit with wonderful rapidity; the 
lambs he had not room to raise were sent to 
Hartford and sold to the butchers, and now 
and then a fat old wether went to the meat- 
man’s cartin the shape of juicy quarters. 
But the glory of the flock was a big black- 
faced ram, who terrified marauding boys 
and intruding vagabonds, and asked no bet- 
ter fun than to send somebody heels over 
head whenever he hadachance. Jack and 
Dan had brought him up from lambhood, 
but he was no longer a lamb, and of his 
painstaking education only one trait stayed 
by him, a distinct and angry recollection of 





the rod that had not been spared on his ear 
ly and somewhat stupid youth. To the 
day of Billy’s death a little stick, shaken be. 
fore anything, would send him, ‘‘head on ” 
at that luckless object; and the boys often 
amused themselves by climbing the pine rai] 
fence and dangling a small switch ful! in 
Billy’s sight against a big post; the result 
was sudden and severe to Billy, and he 
might have seriously injured himself if Dad. 
dy, as the boys called Jason, had not found 
them at this sport one day and strictly for. 
bidden it. Cruelty to animals was one of 
the few things that roused his choler ang 
made him imperative. 

One summer Mrs. Carter received a letter 
from her brother asking her to take his boy 
for a few months; his wife was so feeble 
that she was going home to her father’s with 
the baby and a young child, and Jenison 
could not go with her for want of room. Mr. 
Wires did not want him in the city with him, 
at a boarding-house, but was willing to pay 
his board in Noppit; so he came. 

Jenison Wires was a sharp city-bred boy, 
with very little faith in anybody’s goodness. 
His father was a pushing, money-making, 
profane man, and his mother a meek cipher; 
he himself, at the mature age of fourteen, 
could smoke, and swear, and talk sailor 
slang glibly, for he had run about the wharves 
ever since he could run anywhere. Mrs. 
Carter was troubled and disgusted to find 
such a boy on her hands; Jason considered 
that Providence had sent the lad there for 
his good, and resolved to pray for him as for 
his own boys, to set him as good an example 
as he tried to set Jack and Dan, and to ‘‘dea] 
with him,” as he expressed it, ‘‘with a view 
to his eternal salvation.” The boys thought 
Jenison was wonderful; he knew so much; 
he had seen so many things; he had such a 
pocket-knife, such marbles, such a swagger! 
But when his first round oath came out, 
Jack and Dan were startled 

‘“‘Look-a-here!” said Jack; ‘don’t you let 
Daddy hear no such talk as that; he’ll tune 
ye, ef hedoes, and no mistake.” 

‘‘Whe-e-ew!” responded Jenison; ‘I ain’t 
a baby; I guess I'll swear if I want to, for 
all him; he ain’t so pious himself, I bet, but 
what he rips out sometimes!” 

‘He don’t! he don’t never!” the boys ex. 
claimed in unison. 

“Fm! 1 guess you don’t hear him; the 
old fellow keeps shady before folks, but he 
used to swear like a Botany Bay pirate. 
I’ve heerd pa say so!” 

The boys were shocked into momentary 
silence; but recovered themselves soon. 

“I don’t believe it!” said positive Dan. 

“And if he ever did, he don’t now,” 
added reasonable Jack; ‘‘he’s awful good; 
he’s a professor; he prays in meetin’ and to 
home too, and he don’t never scold, nor 
swear, nor nothin’. Scarce ever he licks a 
feller; he did give Dan and me one whalin,’ 
but he’d oughter hev, that’s a fact. Dan 
he told a thunderin’ lie and I backed him 
up. I tell ye! we was sore for one spell, 
arter he found it out.” 

‘‘Well, I know he used to swear aboard 
ship, I’ve heard pa tell more stories about 
him! They called him ‘Still Jase,’ to be 
sure, but when he got riled, the fur flew! 
I'll bet my jack-knife I can make him 
swear inside of next week!” 

“Tl bet my head you can’t!” retorted 
Dan. 

“I don’t know as I want your head for 
anything, but I'll bet my knife against that 
cake o’ maple sugar you’ve got in the closet, 
that I'll set Uncle Jase a swearin’ before 
next week’s over.” 

The boys were so sure that nothing could 
make Daddy swear, and so pleased with 
their first bet of any importance, that they 
accepted the terms at once, and Jenison 
began to cudgel his brains for means of 
tripping up Jason Carter’s tongue. 

One day he slyly let down the bars into a 
field of clover, getting up before light to do 
it; the two cows, turned out of the barn- 
yard to nip at the road side until Dan or 
Jack could drive them to pasture, accepted 
the bait, entered the clover, and rioted in 
its fragrant crimson spheres, half killing 
themselves with greedy feeding. Jack 
found them half an hour after chores were 
done, in the condition that results to cows 
from eating green clover, and Uncle Jason 
worked over the poor creatures all day, 
without a word of impatience, though he 
said more than once: “I wish I knew who 
let down them bars; I’d kinder like to say 
a word in season to him.” 

The pins were taken out of the ox-yoke, 
and never found; egg-shells strewed the 
mow, while the family never could have 
any eggs for their own use, the nests being 
always empty; the great gray cat’s tail was 
singed to bareness, and her ears snipped, 
but Uncle Jase never swore or lost his tem- 
per; his scythe-snath disappeared, but he bor 
rowed another; the grindstone was soaped, 
the hay-cutter broken, hoes and rakes dis- 
appeared when wantec, and re-appeared 
when useless; his razor was mislaid and 
hopelessly dulled when he found it, and a 
thousand petty annoyances heaped on him 
in vain; he only said to his wife: ‘‘It does 
beat all, Phabe, what’s got inter things 
this week; seems as if I never was so pes 
tered. It ain’tin human natur for things 
to happen so; somebody's a doin’ on’t, I 
feel to believe; but I declare for’t I can’t 
see into it a mite.” 
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Jack and Dan began to triumph; only 
one day more of the week was available, 
and Jenison was put on his mettle, and 
laid plans accordingly. They had prayers 
always before breakfast, and the weather 
was so warm and the kitchen so hot that 
Jenison set the outer door open wide this 
morning, and stepping out, just as his uncle 
laid down the Bible, under pretext of scar- 
ingan old hen away, the boy opened a little 
side gate into the lot where he had previ- 
ously driven the old ram, and laying a train 
of salt toa big lump on the doorstep, re- 
treated speedily to the kitchen and knelt 
down next Mr. Carter, where he had left 
his chair. Billy had seen the tin pan in 
Jenison’s hand, and knew it meant salt; he 
followed the trail surely to the door, and 
having begun to nibble the lump heard an 
earnest and accustomed voice near by and 
jooked up into the kitchen door. Jason 
was praying earnestly, and the rest had 
their eyes closed and heads bent; all but Jen 
ison, who was watching Billy from under 
his arm. As he saw the ram look in, he 
picked up a short switch from under his 
chair, and held it threateningly over his 
uncle’s back. Billy gave one great leap 
across the floor, charged Uncle Jase in the 
rear, and sent him sprawling. 

“Damn that ram!” he roared, in a voice 
of thunder. 

Jack and Dan sprang up at once, drove 
Billy out, and shut the door, but before 
they could speak their father was on his 
knees again, pouring out such earnest, hum- 
ble confession of the sin he had been be- 
trayed into, such tearful petition for par- 
don, such heartfelt contrition fora lapse 
that seemed to him dreadful, after long 
long years of prayer and struggle, that 
hard and bad as Jenison Wires was, he 
could not bear it; it was the turning point 
of the boy’s life; he got up from his knees 
and confessed the whole thing to his uncle, 
and asked his forgiveness; and the other 
boys cried heartily. 

Jason Carter never forgot that day; it 
was remembered with humility and thank- 
fulness both; for years after Jenison told 
him, with deep feeling, that he had learned 
then and there to respect religion,’and that 
is the first step toward desiring and obtain- 
it. 

Jenison never claimed his bet, but when 
he went home gave Dan his knife for a re- 
membrance; and years after Deacon Jason 
Carter was dead and gone, his step-sons re- 
called with affection, reverence and amuse- 
ment mingled, the only oath they ever 
heard him speak, and how it was brought 
about by Jenison’s bet.—Sunday Afternoon. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 








NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink. 


MEDALS 


- London, 1861; Paris, 1869; Philadelphia, 1876. 








View of ‘Automatic’ Sewing Machine apart from Table. 


MACHI 
VALUABLE 


operators, 


NEW AUTOMATIC 


The ‘‘AUTOMATIC”’ stands PRE- 
EMINENT, and sells for a Higher Price 
than any other Sewing Machine. It 
will be appreciated by those seeking 
the BEST, and is not offered at a com- 
peting —- with any other SEWING 

E, all others being of inferior 
finish and having none of its NEW and 


The “Automatic’ 
in the hands of a novice results heretofore considered utterly 
impossible to obtain on other sewing machines even by skillful 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


WILLCOX & CIBBS S. M. CO., 





PRINCIPLES. 


’ is magical in its operation, and produces 


658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jut1a Warp Howe, 
Lucy Sronr, 

H. B. BuackweE 1, 

T. W. Hieeryson, 
Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


‘Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rarrs.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Gzorer WILLIAM CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
Geroree F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georez WILLIAM 
CuRTIs. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. WENTWoRTH Hiaorn- 
8ON. : 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


KrnemAn. 
A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 
Suffrage for Woman, by Jonn Stuart MILL. 
The Higher Education of Women, by T. WENT- 
WORTH HigeInson. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Groree F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 


New Music Books !! 


Clarke’s Reed Organ Melodies. 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth $3; Bds. $2.60. 
Mr. Clarke's celebrated ‘‘New Method for Reed Or- 
ans’ is universally recognized asa standard book 
or instruction, A book by the same skillful hand, 
and in which the same fine taste is displayed, will be 
universally welcomed. It has 200 large pages, Sheet 
Music size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing at Home and Abroad. 


a" H. CLEVELAND, Jr. Cl. $1.; Bds 80c.; Paper 


This is a good manual for dancing, and also a sort 
of ‘‘Chesterfield” treatise on etiquette and good man- 


ners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book. 


(40 cts.) Provides admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs and Lodges Just the book for GOSPEL TEM- 
PERANCE MERTINGS. 


Ditson & Co's Musical Monthly. 


Nos. 11 and 12 (each No. 25 cts.; $2.00 per year), 
continues the good work of supplying the best music 
at the lowest price. Twenty pages of choice music in 
each number, selected from Ditson & Co's valuable 
copyrights. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


JOHNSON'S 
New Method for Thorough Base. 


By A. N. Johnson, ($.100) 


A remarkably clear, easy and thorough method of 
learning to play Cuurcn Music, GLEE Music, and all 
Music containing Cuorps, or that has Four or more 
Parts. All who play for other people to sing, need 
to learn to play Chords, and these instructions 
which are simplicity itself, and these exercises, will 
enable one to do it, even without a teacher, thus 
greatly enriching the fullness of the Organ or Piano 
playing. Order by full title, Johnson's New Method 
Sor Thorough Base. 


Winner’s Select Duets for Cornet and Piano, 


(75 cts.) Like Winner's other books, it is reliable. 
Music is well adapted to the instruments, and very 
pretty. 


Sunday School Song Books! 


Good News! Eacu soox Shining River! 
Good News! uHasnosts Shining River! 
Good News! orrrienps Shining River! 


No better books are —- than the above two, 
which are fresh, bright and new, having been out 
just long enough to assure their popularity. 77ry one/ 


35cts. each. Reduction for quantities. 
Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


TY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors, yd the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Dotee. 








MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 1714 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 


give 
Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 
FPrivate Classes, 
six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 
ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 





a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatuett & Co., Portland Me. 


A YEAR. Agents wanted Bual- 
0 ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO. 8t Louis, Mr 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
assed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 

with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 
The new Schocl house is situated in the most open 
and my yt am of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





inthe known world. Sample Watch 


§ GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Geapest 
K Soe Address, A. CouLtzr & Co., Chicago. 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 





MARSTON 


On the European Plan. 





WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


r Sample watch aa Sree to Agents. 








ly 


somely bound in cloth. 


wo 
$3 For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or ate 
y 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


HOUSE, 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joe! Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspee. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a ful) 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low FPrices! 
JOEL GOLDTAWATIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly1 


Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 
ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 
hie 
Hy 











PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace. 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 








urns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boile, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 

Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneons diseases and eruptions generally. 


For sale by all d sts, grocers, and at all coun 
soy a args sank 





stores throughout the United States and 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial man ent, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business d ent of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa snfficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals, This ae 4 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are cqrnestiy requested to note the ex- 

{ration of their euseores ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 














Anniversary Meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Eighth Anniversary Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
met last Monday afternoon, at 2 14 o’clock, 
in Upper Horticultural Hall, Boston. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, its President, being ab- 
sent in Europe, the meeting was called to 
order Sy Mr Henry B. Blackwell, who 
announced as the first business, the reading 
of the annual report of the Executive Com- 
mittee by its Chairman, Mrs. Lucy STone. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The past year has been mainly one of 
results from the accumulated work of the 
years which have preceded this, though the 
work, also, has been considerable. 

Walls which seemed to stand firm as the 
ages against the equal rights of women, 
have toppled down. Witness the London 
University opened; all its degrees as free 
to Woman as to man. The great event was 
not welcomed by a large number of men, 

articularly in the medical department. 

hey had res all that the University 
had to give of instruction and help in every 
way, and so had their fathers and their fa- 
thers’ fathers. But to give these advant- 
ages to women aroused the wrath and in- 
dignation of some of the doctors to such a 
degree, that Dr. Jenner declared he would 
rather see his daughter ‘‘cut up in the dis- 
secting-room than to have her take the med- 
ical examina’‘ions.” Another, Doctor Hen- 
ry Winslow, said he had spent a great deal 
of valuable time and money to get his de- 
ee, and it would be “‘practically value- 
ess” to him now that women could take the 
same degrees; and he summoned the ‘‘med- 
ical salaaaen to see whether nothing can 
be done, even now, to prevent the admis- 
sion of women to medical degrees.” He re- 
arded it as ‘“‘an extremely dishonorable 
thing,” that women should have the same 
medical advantages as men. 

But over all opposition was the weight of 
the claim of women to equal rights in edu- 
cation, the ee law of growth, and the 
power which wins ever to the right, and 
thus this new gain is achieved. 


The Latin hool for girls, in this city, 
is another result of years of work that went 
before. 


The assured right and propriety of wom- 
en on the School Board is another settled 
gain, shown by the vote for Miss Lucia Pea- 
body, in this city, which was the largest 
vote cast for any candidate. All through 
the Western States the question was not 
even raised, during the last year, whether 
women could serve on school boards. They 
were elected, both on the boards and as 
County Superintendents. 

The Convention called by Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, in Geneva, to deal with the grave 
problems of vice and immorality under le- 
galized forms, conceded to women empire 
in this whole field. 

These above-mentioned facts are a few of 
the results of patient toil and ceaseless work, 
carried on through many years, by the advo- 
cates of equal rights for women. They are 
the signs, and they carry the hope of victory 
for every other just claim. 

Of the work during the past year, in 
which the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association has had a part, that in Colora- 
do is the most prominent, and perhaps the 
most important. The New England Wom- 
an Suffrage Association made large contri- 
butions of money, of lectures and of docu- 
ments, aiding to a great extent the effective 
though unsuccessful campaign in that 
State. 

More particulars of this work will be re- 
ported during our sessions by Mrs. Marga- 
ret W. Campbell, who shared abundantly 
the hardest field service of that historic 
campaign. 

Next, as most noteworthy, is the petition 
of seven hundred tax-paying women of 
Massachusetts for municipal suffrage, a 
vote in regard to their own taxes. his is 
the first time that women have made an or- 
ganized effort as tax-payers, to secure the 
right to vote. Itprovoked discussion, and 
raised the question on the part, at least, of 
those who would keep all women from the 
Suffrage, whether it was meant to benefit 
the rich, to the disadvantage of the poor; 
whether property rights were more than 
personal rights, etc., etc. The very men 
who made the most opposition to the petition 
of tax-paying women, as against poor wom- 
en, voted both against rich and poor women 
having the vote. 

The tax-paying petitioners were granted 
a hearing before the joint committee. As 
usual, on such occasions, the Green Room 
was packed to the utmost. William I. 
Bowditch presented a most elaborate and 
carefully-prepared argument in support of 
the petitioners. Abby W. May and James 
Freeman Clarke also ably supported the pe- 
titioners. 

But when the discussion of all the phases 
of the question was over, and the final vote 
taken, the Senate stood 20 for the Amendment 
to 17 against it, and the House 97 for to 127 
against Municipal Woman Suffrage. 





The question of Woman's legal rights 
came up this year in a number of unusual 
forms. Mrs. J. W. Stow, of California, 
made an urgent effort to secure for widows 
aright to serve, in ali cases, as executors 
on the estate which they had helped to ac- 
cumulate. But it was refused. Samuel E. 
Sewall again made an effort to secure for 
married women a right to their wearing ap- 
parel, and to make contracts between hus- 
band and wife legal; but we failed to get a 
legal title to our clothing, or to have such 
contracts valid. : 

Two hearings were also given to the peti- 
tioners for general suffrage, and, to the 
four remonstrants, one hearing. 

In both cases crowded audiences filled 
the Green Room, showing the large interest 
felt in the question. The Chairman of the 
Committee, who was opposed to Suffrage, 
nevertheless showed great fairness to the 
petitioners and to the remonstrants. 

When the discussion came up in the Leg 
islature the galleries in the House and in the 
Senate were filled with women, looking 
down, silent and powerless, while law- 
makers, whom they had no voice in chocs- 
ing, discussed and then voted down their 
claim to Equal Rights. 

There were able and earnest defenders in 
toth branches, who will receive, as they 
deserve, the gratitude of all lovers of just- 
ice. It was noticeable that of the English 
and Irish born members almost every one 
of them voted against the Equal Rights of 
American women. It was noticeable, also, 
that of the Senate Committee, which con- 
sisted of three members, two were opposed 
to our petition. One cf these was the 
Chairman of the Committee. The fact also 
came out, that discussion and final vote on 
the question were put off, week after week, 
to enable the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bishop, to write a report op- 
posed to the petitioners, and to have it cir- 
culated and read by all the members, in ad- 
vance of discussion, and not only that, but 
it was published before the vote in the daily 
papers, to make all the weight which it 
could make against us. It is possible that 
if women had votes, the same things might 
have been done, but it is doubtful. 

The discussions, in the State House and 
out of it, have undoubtedly put the Suffrage 
question forward this year, but the fact still 
remains that the wives of Massachusetts 
have no legal title to and cannot own their 
own clothing. Everywhere, women who 
pay taxes on millions of dollars have no 
voice in settling anything about their taxes, 
cither as to the amount to be paid or to its 
use. In all the States, women are still held 
and reckoned to be the political peers of 
imbecile and wicked men. 

Our work, therefore, is not done, and it 
never will be done until an adequate sense 
of the grossness and the gravity of this in- 
justice so takes possession of the mind and 

eart of both men and women, that they 
will make common cause, even at great loss 
of other things, to put an end to the only 
remaining aristocracy in this country—the 
aristocracy of sex. 

The sisters Smith, in the true spirit of 
Revolutionary times, have continued their 
heroic resistance to taxation without repre- 
sentation, holding the officials to an accurate 
application of the law. This year, Mrs. 
Sarah L. Knox, of California, has paid her 
taxes under protest. Mrs. Fisher, of Ohio, 
has only paid hers under compulsion. Sar 
ah E. Wall, of Worcester, Mass., one of the 
first to resist taxation, has recovered prop- 
erty, through a suit at law, for technical in- 
formality in the proceedings, although it 
had been again and again sold for taxes. 
Thus, in the East and in the West, do women 
more and more show signs of discontent 
and of determined resistance to unequal 
conditions. 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL gave an 
interesting account of her labors for the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
She has worked two months, beginning 
February 12, along Cape Cod and the south- 
eastern part of the State, and had held fifty- 
two meetings, three-fourths of which were 
largely attended. She found much igno- 
rance on the Suffrage question, and was sor- 
ry to report that in some cases the temper- 
ance societies were opposed to her lecturing. 
Many people became interested in the cause, 
however, and some of them asked for more 
lectures. She tried to gain subscribers for 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL, but, while many 
persons wanted it, their means forbade their 
subscribing. She suggested, therefore, the 
establishment of a fund for sending the 
JOURNAL to persons who desired, and would 
make good use of it. Mrs. Campbell called 
attention to the history of the Woman’s 
Rights Movement as far back as the celebra- 
ted Worcester Convention of 1850, showing 
that in the very first meetings the right of 
Suffrage was demanded. 

The treasurer, Mr. Sewall, being absent, 
his report was made by Mr. Blackwell. 


New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in account with Samuel E. Sewall, 
Treasurer :— 


1877. Dr. 
June 29, Hall for Annual Meeting.... ....... $100.00 
- pe 45.70 
" PE Cas anacusovencescece 8.75 
ce Distributing ticketa............. «.. 1.50 
1878. 
Jan. 8, Additional advertising................ - 
bd 8 o os cephaseeaeceoestees 51 
April 15. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell; "months 
Is nc cesvas + cbececceesecvosseece 75.00 
May 6, Paid Woman's JoURNAL.......... «+. 105.00 
May 27, Balance to new account.............- 134.13 
occ ccddecceccccenctecscucscostecsces docs $683.51 
1877. Dr. 
May 29, Balance due New England Woman Suf- 


Se SIN, 005 ocenedenavckescdses 136.50 
June 4, Cash Mary Ames $10, Mrs Chas. Buffum 

$10 Anonymous $2.92, Festival 1876.. 22.92 
June 29, Membership and tickets annua! meet- 


in 
oe * Sabecription for Colorado.........+.. 19.35 


Jan. 18, Handed Treasurer by Mrs. Persons 
for memberships, pledges and contribu- 
tions at and since annual meeting...... 269.19 


ns 46edeees sandeinsedenenenssaesseusgese $683.51 
May 27. Balance due N. E. W. S. Association . $134.13 
8S. E. Srwa.t, 7reasarer. 








$1900 has been collected on account of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
and $513 for Colorado. Mr. Blackwell 
took the occasion to make a brief review of 
the political progress of the Suffrage move- 
ment in this and other New England States. 
He took a sanguine view of the prospects of 
success here, saying that it wonld not be 
too much to hope for a majority in the next 
House of Representatives for Municipal 
Suffrage for women. He urged every Suf- 
fragist to do all in his power to defeat men 
for oftice who were not in favor of the cause, 

Committees were appointed as follows :— 


On nominations and resolutions—F, A. Hinckley, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Mrs, 
Elizabeth B. Chace, Thomas J. Lothrop, Mrs. Harriet 
H. Robinson, Mrs. Caroline Nickles, ire. Margaret 
W. Campbell, Mrs. Armenia White. 

On finance—S. C. Fay, Lacy Stone, Miss Anna C. 
Garlin, Mrs. Margaret G. Ripley, Miss Susie Vogl, 
Miss Isabel Kelren. 

Mr. Blackwell having alluded to the ac- 
tion of the South Carolina Episcopal Dio- 
cesan Convention in refusing to allow wo- 
men to vote in parish meetings, Lucy Stone 
read extracts from a report of the discussion 
in the Convention on that point. She said 
it was a sign of progress, for when the Epis- 
copal Church took up the matter the begin- 
ning of the end was at hand. She recalled 
a similar discussion and action in Massa- 
chusetts in 1837, and concluded that South 
Carolina was following exactly in the foot- 
steps of Massachusetts in respect to Woman 
Suffrage. 

Mrs. Fenno Tupor expressed the belief 
that Woman Suffrage had not been secured 
only because women themselves had not 
been thoroughly aroused. As an Episcopa- 
lian she did not regard the action of the dio- 
cesan convention of South Caroliua as a 
fair indication of the public sentiment of 
the Church in the North. The new Chap- 
lain of the Women’s Prison, Miss Fosdick, 
was a member of the Episcopal Church and 
of the order of deaconesses. She alluded 
also to the action of the general convention 
held in this city last fall respecting the 
rights of women in the church, and spoke 
against the idea that wives embarrass rath- 
ther than help their husbands financially. 
In this connection Mrs. Tudor related an in- 
teresting anecdote. The late Commodore 
Vanderbilt, the richest man in America, 
once told her that he should have failed in 
his early career, if it had not been for his 
wife. While engaged in his first steamboat 
venture, his wife carried on a small country 
tavern, Becoming embarrassed financially, 
he told his wife that he was ruined. She 
asked him how much money would save 
him? He answered her roughly and pro- 
fanely. ‘‘Would $5000 save him?” Yes, 
but it cannot be had. ‘‘I will let you have 
it, Cornelius,” she said, and going up stairs 
she brought down that sum of money to his 
utter amazement, the savings of her own 
work. ‘‘AllI am worth to-day” said the 
millionaire, ‘“‘I owe to my wife.” 

Mrs. EMMA MA.woy, of Indiana, was in- 
troduced as a Temperance speaker who nev- 
er failed to connect with that reform the ad- 
vocacy of Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Malloy 
spoke of the intimate connection which ex- 
isted between these reforms. Women who 
became interested in the Temperance work 
soon became aware that they needed the 
ballot. Men who found women efficient 
helpers in the Temperance cause soon be- 
came aware that they needed the votes of 
women. She had succeeded in reforming 
thousands of young men. She called them 
‘ther boys,” and they would all vote to give 
her the ballot. 

Mr. GARRISON deprecated any attempt 
to combine questions which in their nature 
were separate and distinct. He was in fa- 
vor of both movements, but, for the sake of 
both, he wanted them kept, each upon its 
own merits. 

Mr. Freperic A. HIncKLEy requested 
that the Committee on nominations and res- 
olutions would meet in the ante-room. 

MONDAY EVENING. 


At 7% Pp. M., Mrs. Lucy Stone called the 
meeting to order, and introduced Rev. Sam- 
uel May, of Leicester, the brother of Abby 
W. May and former Secretary of the Amer- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. 

Mr. May, after referring to the devoted 
labors of Mrs. Campbell, in Colorado and 
other parts of the country, in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage, said :— 

I speak a very familiar truth, when I say 
that “‘the consent of the governed” is a 
prime element in the working of any sys- 
tem of human government. in a republic 
it is absolutely essential to its security and 
permanence. 

It is a familiar truth, I say; a saying 
which runs easily from the lips, and sounds 
well. it not only sownded well, when our 
fathers put it forward, in the Declaration 
of their mnagtenas, when they made it a 
chief stone of the foundation of their new 
experiment in government, but I doubt not 
it meant well. Doubtless they did not see 
all the applications of this great principle; 
but they did recognize its general and essen- 
tial truth, and they honestly put it forward 
as a cardinal part of their political faith. 
As such it stands, and will forever stand, 
an honorable evidence of their courage and 
clear vision, a swift witness against all who 
deny or betray it. 

It was not long before this great princi- 
ple,—that ‘‘governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed”— 
was put to a severe test by the slave-masters 
of South Carolina and Georgia. In only a 
short eleven years from the time when it 
was proclaimed as the grand basis of the 





new American Government, the framers of 
the present Constitution of the United 
States were asked to set it aside. Not only 
asked, it was demanded of them; and after 
much debate, in which a small minority 
made able opposition and remonstrance, 
the slave-masters won the victory. The 
principle of the consent of the governed was 
violated, signally and glaringly violated, in 
those provisions of the new Constitution 
which provided that the importation of 
slaves from Africa or elsewhere might go 
on twenty years unchecked, and which 
gave to slavery those especial privileges and 
guarantees upon which its great power and 
mastery in the country were afterwards 
built up. 

So soon did the fathers of our republic 
trample upon the great truth which, in the 
hour of their peril, they had made haste to 
profess, and upon which they rested their 
claim to the sympathy of the world. Of 
course they had reasons, or what were 
called such, expediency, the necessity of 
union, and the like; such as always may be 
found by those so inclined, to excuse de- 
parture from principle and duty. And so 
it was decided that the consent of a half- 
million of people, held in enforced slavery, 
the laborious tillers of the Southern soil, 
was of no consequence, that their rights 
might be waived, and they were waived. 

Ye know what came of that violation of 
principle—a small and unimportant viola- 
tion it was doubtless deemed then by those 
who put their hands to it, but regarded as 
a cause of alarm and danger by the few 
who were so wise and true as to resist it. 
It does not belong to this occasion to en- 
large upon the terrible results of that grand 
mistake, of that deliberate betrayal by our 
fathers of their own avowed faith. ould 
to God that the awful record of millions 
upon millions of human lives spent, in this 
young republic, in slavery, hopeless, cruel, 
demoralizing, accursed, did not stand for- 
ever open to witness against us as a people 
in the sight of man and of God. No re- 
pentance can blot it out, nor whiten the 
pages in which history shall perpetuate the 

nowledge of the crime. 

But it does belong to this occasion, it 
does belong to the men and women of to- 
day, in whose hands are the present and 
future of our land, to ask whether the fear- 
ful lessons of that violation of principle 
shall not be heeded now. Who can wish to 
try over again the experiment of denying 
the vital principles on which alone the re- 
public can be made to stand safely? Even 
now our land, loaded down with debt, suf- 
fering from the loss of a million lives of 
young and vigorous manhood laid down in 
slavery’s war, the great mass of our people 
impoverished, labor disorganized, and anx- 
iety prevailing everywhere,—our land, I 
ee reels and staggers under the burdens 
which have directly come from that one 
departure from the principles and pledges 
given in the Declaration of fntepenionss 

Do we care to repeat the experiment? 
Can we be willing to go on denying our 
own words, refusing justice, withholdin 
ve. and scouting the claims of one-hal 
of the people of the country to a voice in 
the Government under which they live? 

For more than a quarter of a century the 
women of this country, in increasing num- 
bers, have been asking that they may be 
represented in the making of the laws 
which govern them, in fixing the penalties 
which they are liable to suffer, in determin- 
ing the expenditure of the money which is 
taken from them by taxation. They are a 
part of the ‘‘governed.” Their “consent” 
is not obtained. It is not asked. Not only 
is it not given, it is distinctly refused to 
that system of government which excludes 
them, simply because they are women, 
from the uses and benefits of the ballot, 
and which means to exclude them, their 
sisters and their daughters, for all time—no 
matter what their worth or capacity, no 
matter what the public need of their coun- 
sel and service—from all participation in 
public, State, and national affairs. 

These women-—who does not know it?— 
have their full share of the intelligence, ed- 
ucation, and moral force of the community. 
Their interest in the well-being of the coun- 
try is as great as that of the men. ‘Their 
power to promote the best interests of the 
country, and their desire to help in lifting it 
up to yet unattained hights of honor and of 
good, cannot be doubted. They claim that 
their stake in the existence and success of 
the Nation is as deep as that of any. They 
affirm that they have not withheld their ser- 
vices in aid of all good public objects. 
They point to their everywhere-recognized 
service as educators and teachers, and to 
their good work in hundreds of occupations. 
They can show that the country, from the 
United States government down to the small- 
est township, freely and constantly calls for 
their help asindispensable. They see many 
wrongs which duty and conscience con- 
strain them to resist. They see the path- 
way of their children and brothers strewn 
with temptations, undermined with snares, 
waylaid by profligate and unprincipled men, 
—wrong and crime lifting insolent and un- 
shamed heads all about; and they know 
that a just and honest legislation would ar- 
rest these evils, would correct these wrongs, 
and would consign the determined violators 
of law to well-deserved punishment. They 
know they have a right to help in correct- 
ing these wrongs, and in establishing the 
right. They demand that their voice be 
heard, that their Suffrage be taken, that 
their purpose for good may be suffered to 
become effective. 

And shall their demand be refused? Let 
us be warned by past loss, by past disaster, 
by the ten thousand penalties which have 
followed over past betrayal of the right, not 
to refuse them. Let us render timely jus- 
tice to that half of our people whose coun- 
sel and help are now rejected. Let us no 
longer shame our own avowed principles; 
no longer condemn the women of our land 
to an outside place; no longer forego the 
benefits which their sagacity and quick mor- 
al instinct can confer. Rather let us sum- 
mon them to come, though at the sacrifice 
of time, ease and comfort, and take their 
part in the conduct of the public business, 
and help to save society from demoraliza- 
tion, and the country from the perils which 
threaten its ruin. 





A republic, beyond all other forms of 
government, needs to avail itself of its en. 
tire strength, its every talent. It cannot 
afford to bury a single one in the earth, to 
suffer a single one to lie idle and rusting. 
And it is given over to nothing short of | 
ness, if it discards, if it throws away, the 
immense moral force, the grand intellectual] 
power, the energy of character and of wil] 
which the women of the land are capable 
of bringing to its service. It seems incredible 
that any one who looks around him, and 
even imperfectly measures the ignorance 
folly, and profligacy which from their dif. 
ferent points, assail our social system. should 
hesitate to welcome, nay, should fail to en. 
treat the women of the land to come to the 
rescue. Who, as they, with an instinct 
quick as thought, can detect the presence of 
heartlessness, impurity, and villainy? Who, 
as they, can sweep away the sophistries 
which claim to legalize crime and wron 
for the public benefit? Whocan be trusted, 
so well as they, to keep the sources of the 
public health, in body and soul, sweet and 
wholesome, and surround the steps of the 
young with protection and defence? No, 
the country cannot afford to dispense with 
the participation of its women in its public 
affairs. 1 believe its safety is sure only on 
condition of such participation. Herein is 
the strength of the Woman Suffrage de- 
mand,—in its essential justice, and in its 
absolute necessity. 


Rev. 8. W. Bush, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, and Rev. J. H. Wiggin, made ad- 
dresses, which will appear in full next week. 

The Convention then adjourned till next 
morning at 1044. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


At 10144 4. m., Mrs. Lucy Stone called 
the meeting to order, and invited Miss Gar- 
lin to read a report of the work done in 
Rhode Island, which was prepared by Mrs, 
Elizabeth B. Chace, the President of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association. 

Miss Anna C. GARLIN, of Providence, R. 
I. read the following:— 

RHODE ISLAND REPORT. 


When our petitions were sent to the As- 
sembly, we sent also a request that they be 
referred to a joint special committee, which 
request was refused, and they were referred 
to the Committee of the House on Educa- 
tion. This Committee gave us two hear- 
ings, and, so far as manner went, treated us 
with the most gentlemanly courtesy. At 
the first hearing Feb. 26, we read our peti- 
tion, and, in opening, set forth the sense of 
duty we have more and more come to feel, 
that we should help in affairs of public in- 
terest, but which sense we can not satisfy 
while denied the right of Suffrage. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York, ad- 
dressed the Committee on the injustice and 
unmanliness of withholding from women a 
right which men regard as so sacred and 
valuable for themselves. She told them of 
the enfranchisement of the women in Eng- 
land, where, under a monarchical govern- 
ment, women vote on the same terms as 
men, except in the election of members of 
Parliament, and this right is now so strong- 
ly favored, that it will probably soon be 

ranted. In Continental Europe also, the 
ranchise for women is rapidly advancing, 
while in Republican America it drags slowly. 

Miss Anna C. Garlin of this city, set forth 
the increasing need of the judgment and the 
voice of women in affairs of State, as the 
Government becomes more parental. As it 
is more and more devoted to the considera- 
tion of the moral and educational interests 
of the people, there grows to be more place 
for mothers as well as fathers of the State. 
The Hall of Representatives was crowded 
with attentive listeners, many Legislators 
remaining, and many women being present. 
At the close, several members of the House 
gathered around us, and repeated the old 
objections, such as the inability of women 
to enforce by the bullet the laws determined 
by the ballot, the danger that women would 
neglect their feminine duties if they were 
permitted to vote, the fact that very few 
women want to vote, but that most women 
would consider it a great burden to be re- 
quired to doso &c., to all which we promis- 
ed an early reply. 

On the 8th of March, we again assembled 
in the Hall of Representatives, which, as be- 
fore, was crowded with listeners, and had 
our petition urged in a very able and states- 
manlike manner, by Frederic A. Hinckley, 
of Boston. As we listened to his clear 
statements and irrefutable arguments, we felt 
sure that no man without prejudice could 
fail to see that the claim for women was & 
just one, and one which no righteous man 
could any longer deny. But, alas! a major- 
ity of our legislators do not belong to this 
class. 

Miss Garlin answered well the objections 
presented to us before. Mrs. Churchill fol- 
lowed in some bright and rather scathing re- 
marks, that called out some questioning 
from one or two legislators, whom she an- 
swered in an unanswerable manner. A 
gentleman who was a stranger to us, also in- 
sisted that women have the same right ot 
self-government that men have. 

The 20th of March was appointed for the 
report of the Committee, and the question 
was made the special order forthat day. A 
large number of women crowded the hall 
and were courteously supplied with seats. 
The Chairman of the Committee, Amos 
Sherman of Woonsocket, read the report, 
which was signed by all the members. They 
distinctly declared their opposition to Wo- 
man Suffrage as we ask for it, but they 
were in favor of giving a few women who 
pay taxes, the privilege of voting on some 
questions; recommending the following: 

‘All unmarried women and widows, who 
own taxable property, shall have the right 
to vote on all questions of taxation and the 
appropriation of money; also, in the election 
of town or city councils.” 

Mr. Sherman advocated this bill in a 
lengthy speech, in which he presented sta- 
tistics to show the large amount of property 
held by this class of womer in Rhode Is- 
land. He set forth in an able manner the 
injustice of taking the property of these 
women without their consent, and using it 
for purposes they have no voice in deciding; 
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but he failed to see, or, at least wholly ig- 
nored what we always remember, that there 
are higher qualifications for citizenship 
than the ownership of property, and consid- 
erations of graver import, and duties in 
government of a higher character, than the 
appropriation of money, to deprive women 
of participation in which, is a far greater 
injustice than that against which he protest- 
ed. 

Mr. Tobey, of Providence, also advocated 
the bill while deprecating the idea of giving 
Suffrage to women as it is granted to men, 
although many of the arguments he used 
were so in favor of Woman Suffrage, that 
we were inclined to receive much of his 
speech as a plea for our cause, although he 
disclaimed any such intention. We could 
not but feel that the wives and daughters 
whom these men claim to represent, must 
be humiliated by the fact, that their hus- 
bands and fathers still urge that the women 
of their own families, shall continue to be 
classed with idiots, paupers and criminals, 
while they are willing to take a few other 
women out of this category. Surely this is 
offering a premium to unmarried women 
owning property, to remain single. The 
bil) as well as Woman Suffrage altogether, 
was opposed in the usual coarse and offen- 
sive manner by Sheffield of Newport, Cook 
of Warren, and Davis of Pawtucket; while 
Collins of North Providence, Colt of Bris- 
tol, Fay of Newport, and Ti!linghast of 
North Providence, eloquently and forcibly 
pleaded the cause of Woman Suffrage on 
equal terms with men, as one of simple jus 
tice, and, as a necessary and important step 
in human progress and development. Such 
men help to keep our faith alive and our 
courage strong. The bill was defeated, 
some voting against it because they were in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, others voting for 
it because it was a step in the right direction, 
but more refusing altogether to give their 
votes for Equal Rights. 

Miss GaRLIN prefaced and followed the 
report with remarks which will appear next 
week, 

Hon. Frank W. Brrp, of Walpole, was 
then introduced by Mrs. Lucy Stone as a 
champion of Woman Suffrage in the State 
House of Representatives during the last 
session. 

He referred to the legislative action which 
had been carried on during the last session 
of the Legislature, and said that when he 
desired the substitution of the Senate Dill 
forthat reported by the regular Judiciary 
Committee of the House, he felt that he had 
carried a conviction of the justice of the 
cause. He regarded the privilege of voting 
to be a right equally for women as for men. 
What is now desired is to get the right for 
women to be educated in the old State of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Bird closed his speech 
with an appeal for an equal opportunity 
for the girls to get an education, and said 
that this was the objective point which 
should be assailed. A fuller report of his re- 
marks will appear next week. 

Dr. W1LL1AM CornELL, of Boston, spoke 
briefly but forcibly in behalf of co-educa- 
tion, and in censure of the spirit manifested 
by the Legislature in the discussion of the 
rights of women. 

A report from Mrs. J. M. Quimby, of 
Augusta, Me., was then read. 

REPORT FROM MAINE. 


But little work has been done in our State 
during the past year to advance the cause of 
Equal Suffrage. Yet, we feel that the ma- 
jority of our best citizens are aroused, as 
never before, to the importance of an ex- 
tension of the franchise to Woman, seeing 
in this alone the purification and elevation 
of the ballot. 

During the session of our Legislature this 

ear, a large number of petitions were sent 
in from many of our cities and rural towns, 
representing some of our most intelligent 
men and women, praying that body to grant 
equal legal and political rights to the wo- 
men of Maine, that men possess. The Ju- 
diciary Committee courteously permitted a 
—— to the friends of the petition, and 
Anna C. Garlin, of Providence, R. I., was 
secured to address them. Her address was 
very pleasing to the large audience in atten- 
dance, as well asinstructive and convincing 
to many who were previously opposed to 
the principle of equal franchise. he Judi- 
ciary Committee reported a bill the next day 
and it was presented to the House, that wo- 
men should vote at Municipal elections, by 
one of the members of the committee, in a 
very able speech. (Hon. George Curran, of 
Calais, was the gentleman referred to.) The 
vote was taken and the result was, the bill 
was defeated in both Houses. But the friends 
of the bill were very much encouraged by 
the uniform courtesy the petitions had re- 
ceived, and the apparent sincerity of the ad- 
vocates of the bill in discussion. The per- 
severing, arduous, loyal efforts of the friends 
of the cause in Massachusetts, do much to 
educate public opinion in our State as well 
asin other States; therefore, my friends, 
be not weary in this noble work, for you 
know not the value of the yearly harvest. 
It cannot be estimated by you, since ever 
State looks to you to lead in this great work 
of Equal Suffrage. Our great need is a 
better and more efficient organization, which 
can be secured only by having a lecturer and 
organizer with us to arouse the indifferent 
and bring together the scattered elements. 
Is there not some one who can give us her 
presence, and depend upon the generosity 
of the friends of the cause to give her sup- 
port? Respectfully submitted, 

Ex. Com. or MAINE W. 8. ASSOCIATION. 


A letter was then read by Mr. Blackwell 
from Mrs. Frances D. Gage, known as 
“Aunt Fanny,” of Vineland, N. J. 

LETTER FROM “AUNT FANNY.” 
To Mrs. Lucy Stone :— 

Dear Frienp:—Your’s inviting me to 

send a letter to the New England Woman 


Suffrage Association for the 27th and 28th 
insts is before me. 


My ten years of paralytic invalidism | 





have shut me out of the great world, and 
have unfitted ~ | mind for consecutive 
thought or logical argument. Still, I am 
prompted to send my greeting to friends of 
other days. ‘ 

Some years ago, as I sat reading my 
morning paper, I was startled by the follow- 
ing: 

. “OBITUARY. 

Died at her residence on Willow Street, 
Brooklyn, at 8 a. M., Mrs. Frances D. Gage, 
of a second stroke of paralysis.” 

I drew a long breath, looked out of the 
window, and saw the grand old elms of 
Willow Street waving to and fro in the 
morning rain. I asked myself, ‘‘Is this 
true; did I die yesterday at 8 a. Mm?” 

My nurse brought my breakfast. I ate it 
with my usual relish, and came to the conclu- 
sion decidedly, that the reporter was mis- 
taken. I was not dead. For ten years, my 
arm-chair life has been made endurable by 
books, magazines, journals, reviews, and 
newspapers, and, though | went not to the 
world, the world with all its ways and do- 
ings came to me, and in the quietude of my 
life, was reviewed and criticised. Very of- 
ten has the ‘‘Woman Suffrage movement” 
been pronounced ‘‘the work of crazy fanat- 
ics, “of unsexed, unwomanly, masculine 
women.” ‘The cause was dying.” ‘The 
cause was dead.” 1 have only said, that 
the reporter, or journalist, or preacher, is 
lying under a mistake. 

No more dead than I am! 

Hopefully reading on, I would often find 
in the same paper or pamphlet, a positive 
fact which gave direct evidence that the 
great cause of “justice to women” was 
alive and active, and was reaching out its 
Briarean arms to the ends of the earth for 
the elevation of Women. Its great body is 
gaining power with every rising sun. Every 
boy or girl that leaves the high schools of 
this Republic comes with ideas of Woman's 
— and capabilities, that were as un- 

nown to those of thirty years since, as the 
Telephone or Phonograph. What preacher 
ventures to-day to talk to ‘‘my brethren,” as 
if ‘sisters’ did not exist? What lecturer 
chooses themes exclusively for men? What 
story-writer does not know that without 
strong spicing from the doctrines of the 
“equality of the sexes,” his or her book will 
not be popular? Periodicals breathe its 
spirit in piquant articles, which are caught, 
as rain drops are by thirsty flowers, by the 
dailies and weeklies of the press, and are 
scattered among forty million readers, to be 
talked over and argued about by fathers, 
mothers, children, friends and servants. 

Women are everywhere in avenues of in- 
dustry; they are becoming merchants, me- 
chanics, artisans, agriculturists, lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, teachers, school-super- 
intendents, committees, post masters, libra- 
rians, clerks, telegraphers, and printers. 

Where can I stop? Where is she not? 
By her capability she is everywhere proving 
her fitness. The self-evident fact, that ‘‘the 
possession of a faculty is God’s warrantee 
for its use,” is only mr by the fossil 
rocks of bigotry, or by Man’s love of pow- 
er or by Woman's prejudices. The great 
army of new recruits are standing to-day 
like young maidens upon the shores of the 
ocean, afraid to tempt that great wave of 
hindrances which is rolling in upon them, 
waiting until it breaks itself upon the shore 
and rolls back a little, beforethey take their 
plunge into the great water. Plunge they 
will—plunge they must—and that before 
long. For they will learn that they cannot 
swim with tied hands. Had we ever a 
“Mrs. President” before? Has she not 
become a part of the White House? Cen- 
sures fal] upon the “Chief Magistrate.” 
But she, who does resist public opinion and 
banish wine from her own table and wear a 
plain appropriate dress, has become the ob- 
served and admired of all the Nation. On 
her no censures fall. For the first time, we 
have a ‘‘Mrs. President.” There are those 
who still believe that Eve’s partaking of the 
fruit of knowledge of ‘‘good and evil” 
‘brought death into the world and all our 
woe.” They are but hindrances, and serve 
only to hold our feet firm, as we struggle 
upward and onward toward justice, truth, 
and right. 

Salmon P. Chase once said to me: ‘‘Wo- 
men will have the ballot. It is only a ques- 
tion of time, not of fact.” 

Thomas W. Ewing thirty-five years ago 
said: ‘‘I pity the woman that thinks. If 
she thinks, she will act, and acting will place 
her at the ballot-box by her husband’s side. 
Fierce struggles will come to her first.”’ 

Even so. 

I asked of old Flora, of South Carolina, 
who was said to be 100 years old, and a 
slave from birth, ‘‘Did you not grow weary 
waiting for freedom?” 

“Yes Missus, I often weary. But I 
knowed ’twas comin’ some day, so I work 
and wait.” 

Let us work and wait. 

The gloomy night has broken, 
Even now the sun-beams rest 
With a bright and cheering radiance 
On the hill tops of the west. 
The mists are swiftly rising 
From the valley and the plain, 
And a spirit is awakened, 
That will never sleep again. 
FRAnNcES D. GAGE. 

Vineland, N. J. May 20, 1878. 

Rev. Mrs. Bruce, of Boston, expressed 
the sincere apprehension that this Republic 
is to-day on the verge of revolution. A 
great statesman recently said to her, ‘‘This 
Republic is a beautiful dream; but it is 
nearly over.”” Woman Suffrage is the only 
measure which will save free institutions. 

Rey. Jesse H. Jones, of Abington, de- 
fined the meaning of Woman Suffrage and 
its spirit of social revolution. He said Wo- 
man Suffrage meant that the curse of the 
fall shall be abolished from the race and 
that Woman shall be placed at the head of 
the family, instead of man. Another mean- 
ing is that the samejwoman who is at the 
head of the family shall have an inalienable 
hold on the house where the children are 
born. 

In referring to the claim that there is dan 
ger from foreigners, he said that it was false; 
there was none; but the danger was from 





American-born citizens who are not in sym- 
pathy with the people; men whose fathers 
and grandfathers were born in America. 
This is the class to be feared. 

The church has reached its limit. But 
this movement is the curling top of the 
wave of human progress. There is one 
more measure, which the friends of Woman 
Suffrage must unite with their demand for 
political equality. The inalienable right of 
the mother tothe home must be affirmed. 
Carry this ideaaway with you. How many 
of you have considered the significance of 
the fact that our great men, our ablest men, 
have come from families where the mother 
has held quiet, unmolested possession dur- 
ing all the period which elapsed from their 
birth to their maturity? Next door to 
where I live is an invalid woman, helpless 
and bed-ridden, a member of my church, 
one of those whom we have sworn, as Chris- 
tians, to protect. She is about to be thrust 
out of that home into the street. How many 
of you are ready to say that this act is a 
crime on the part of those who do it? Iam 
ready tosay so. Any law which authorizes 
the thrusting out of a helpless, bedridden 
woman, under any circumstances, is a crime. 
We are false to our duty if we do not de- 
nounce it. 

I have brought you two thoughts. 

1. Itis a mistake to suppose that people 
of foreign birth constitute a very large pro- 
portion of our population. 

2. They do not endanger the Republic. 

It is the lordly men, the strong men, 
American men ‘vho love to tyrannize, that 
endanger our liberties. The only danger 
comes from Americans whose fathers and 
grandfathers were born here, but whose pa- 
triotism has been eaten out by the love of 
mammon. Ask the rich men of your ac- 
quaintance whether they prefer the perma- 
nence of the town-meeting or the preserva 
tion of their property. They will evade a 
direct answer, but they will vote for an 
army of a hundred thousand men, to put 
down an insurrection of the working classes. 
What can be done to change all this? For 
the moment, nothing. But Woman Suffrage 
means ‘‘Woman, the head of the family;” 
children well born; all the preachers have 
never preached so much truth as is con- 
tained in that doctrine; it is the consum- 
mate flower of all religion. The home 
must be made safe. Then the living place 
will be the best place. Nothing short of 
this will cure the social evil. Demand this, 
and Woman Suffrage will be heeded in the 
land, and will rise to its true position in pub- 
lic estimation. 

Miss GARLIN said: ‘‘DoI understand Mr. 
Jones to mean that women will hereafter be 
the sole head of the family, as men now are?” 

Mr. Jongs: ‘‘Socially, not politically. In 
the sex relation. There every woman will 
be supreme.” 

Miss GARLIN: “I do not agree with Mr. 
Jones in that demand. Women do not ask 
any such unequal and unjust superiority. 
We only ask for Woman the right'of self- 
possession; the right to herself, body and 
soul; an equal right ip the children with the 
husband and father. I dislike the term ‘head 
of the family.’ There should be two heads. 

What suffragists seek is not revolution, 
but evolution. Not violence, but growth, 
silent, imperceptible, like the growth of a 
tree. Social injustices exist not because 
men deliberately propose to do injustice. 
Not even Woman Suffragists see Woman’s 
place always quite aright, unless they are 
poets as well as reformers. It is a mistake 
to call women ‘‘angels,” or men ‘‘devils.” 
Men and women are made to work together. 
Once it was necessary for a man to be the 
legal owner of his own wife in order to pro- 
tect her from the ownership of some other 
man. But it is so no longer. 

Mr. F. E. Hinckley, in behalf of the 
Committee, offered the following 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That the proper sphere for all human be- 
ings is the highest to which they are able to attain; 
that to ascertain what this is, complete liberty of 
choice is necessary; that, therefore, Woman ought to 
choose for herself as man chooses for himself, what 
sphere she will fill, what education she will seek, and 
what employment she will follow; and that the bal- 
lot has always been to its possessors, and will be to 
her, an aid in accomplishing this purpose. 

Resolved, That our faith in the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence remains unshaken; that 
we still hold with Jefferson that all just government 
rests upon the consent of the governed; that we know 
of no more dangerous infidelity to the Republic than 
that which would restrict the application of Demo- 
cratic yoy = 3 and we claim that it will be time 
enough to doubt the success of Republican Govern- 
ment when by the extension of Suffrage to Woman it 
has been fairly tried. 

And whereas,under Democratic institutions, the di- 
rect method of carrying reforms is by the education 
of public opinion, and since we have evidence that in 
many districts this education has not even begun, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the vital work to which we should 
now bend all our energies, is the sending of lecturers 
into all parts of New a and the formation, 
Ss possible, of po itical and social Suffrage 
clubs. 

Resolved, That in the near approach of their En- 
franchisement, we call upon all women to come for- 
ward and help us—we need the poor woman with her 
courage and determination,—we need the cultivated 
woman with her pen and influence, we need the rich 
woman with her money to furnish us with the sinews 
of war, and we call upon them all to help us in carry- 
ing ‘7 gospel of freedom into all parts of New Eng- 
and. 


Resolved, That the growing interest of women in 
combined and organized effort in behalf of the Tem- 
perance and other moral and religious subjects, is an 
encouraging omen, and shows her all the more the 
need of the ballot,to advance these great humanitarian 
interests. 

Resolved, That we rejo'ce at the continuance of the 
Woman Suffrage campaign in Colorado; we recog- 
nize the persistent pluck evidenced in the formation 
of County Societies throughout the Centennial State, 
and bid them God s Let New England lend 
her aid to make a free State for women on the heights 
of the Rocky Mountaine. 





The resolutions were accepted aud laid 
on the table for discussion. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 


At 2:30 o’clock Mrs. Lucy Stone intro- 
duced as the first speaker, Frederic A. 
Hinckley. of Boston. 


ADDRESS OF FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


A proposition so sweeping in its character 
as to affect for good or ill one-half the in- 
habitants of the State, and possibly to 
change somewhat the moral tone of our 
politics, is at least deserving of serious con- 
sideration. It should be presented in the 
most thoughtful manner, and accepted, if 
at all, when the people shall have become 
convinced of its justice and expediency. 

It is my happiness to believe, and my 
hope to be able to show, that the claim we 
make is a just one; that as a matter of in- 
herent right Woman is entitled to the ballot, 
and that as a matter of expediency it would 
be well for this Commonwealth and for the 
Republic that she should be at once enfran- 
chised. 

The principle upon which the claim for 
equal political rights is made, was ably dis- 
cussed in the first cabinet of Washington, 
and by men no less illustrious in our subse- 
quent history than Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton. . 

Jefferson had already declared in the 
“Great Declaration” that ‘‘all just govern- 
ment must rest upon the consent of the 
governed.” He _ believed, throngh and 
through, in the democratic principle. No 
man of his ype! says Bancroft, had 
more trust in the collective reason and con- 
science of his fellow-men. He was devoted, 
mind, heart and soul, to the idea of a gov- 
ernment, not of kings and parliaments, not 
even of cliques and classes, but of the peo- 
ple, the whole people. There was some- 
thing sublime in the serene faith of the Vir- 
ginian philosopher, as he said, ‘‘I consider 
the people who constitute a society or na- 
tion as the source of all authority in that 
nation; as free to transact their common 
concerns by any agents they think proper; 
and to change those agents individually, or 
the organization of them in form or func- 
tion, wherever they please.” 

In the mean time Hamilton cherished a 
constant distrust of the ‘new form of gov- 
ernment. He reverenced the old British 
form, and wanted something which should 
correspond to King, Lords and Commons. 
He sought to surround, and during Wash- 
ington's administration succeeded in sur- 
rounding, the President with the pomp and 
regalia of office, copying from the courts of 
the Old World. The British Constitution, 
he said in 1791, as it stands at present, with 
all its supposed defects, is the most perfect 
that ever existed. While declaring his will- 
ingness to give the new experiment a fair 
trial, he said to Jefferson, ‘‘Our present 
government is not that which will answer 
the ends of society by giving stability and 
protection to its rights; it will probably be 
found expedient to go into the British 
form.” 

Well, the irrepressible conflict in which 
these two men engaged did not begin with 
them. Neither did it end with them. It 
began with the first feeble protest against 
tyranny, it will last until there is no longer 
any tyranny to be protested against. On 
the one hand stands the democratic idea— 
trust in the people, they are able to govern 
themselves; on the other the aristocratic 
idea—distrust of the people, give them a 
guardian. Jefferson accepted the demo- 
cratic principle; Hamilton believed not in 
the guardianship of George III., but of the 
limited few, whose education and wea!th, 
he thought, fitted them to govern. 

I come here to-day as a Jeffersonian dem- 
ocrat, to plead for a cause most Sonar 
democratic in the Jeffersonian sense. ot 
that Jefferson necessarily saw and welcomed 
the Woman Suffrage Movement, but that 
the principles which he laid down are so 
broad, comprehensive and enduring, as to 
embrace its propositions. Were Mr. Jeffer- 
son alive to-day, he would, it seems to me, 
be a Woman Suffragist, or else be false to 
his own principles. Eternal truths are con- 
stant quantities, but their applications vary 
from age toage. The truth which in the 
Revolution was seen to mean only a white 
man’s government, has come to mean a 
man’s government. The next step, we 
claim, is to be a new application of the 
same philosophy, ro | for the word 
man’s, the people’s, to the end that we may 
have in fact, what Jefferson so perfectly set 
forth in theory, a government resting on 
the consent of the governed. ‘‘Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.”’ A government 
of consent—that was the scheme. The 
world had had kings, privileged classes, 
aristocracies; here was the proclamation of 
a principle, which thoroughly ‘applied, 
would abolish all political distinctions of 
class, race, sex and sect. True it was not 
thus applied, it has rarely been thus ap- 
plied, but that was the principle—absolute 
equality before the law. Such was the 
doctrine our fathers preached, wiser than 
they knew; and such is the ideal toward 
which, as a nation, we are tending. For 
what is democracy? Democracy, according 
to Pericles, is a government of the whole 
people as opposed to oligarchy, a govern- 
ment of only a part of the people. And 
Mr. Freeman, in his ‘‘Growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution,” commenting on this pas- 
sage says, a government which rests all 
power in any one class, whether that class 
be the highest or the lowest, does not an- 
swer the definition of Pericles; it is not a 
government of the whole, but only of a 
part; it is not a democracy, but an oligar- 
chy. Karl Heinzen, a modern German 
writer, in a keen little work, says, ‘‘De- 
mocracy without an Equality of Rights of 
the whole people is a contradiction in terms.” 
Tne abolition of all insurmountable dis 
tinctions before the law, that is the undeni- 
able significance of democratic institutions. 
Now it will not do for us to say we do not 
like this ideal of government, unless we are 
willing to go back to some of the older 
forms. We are on the great highway to 
liberty. We cannot stand still. 
back to despotism, or on to freedom. We 
must either give up our experiment, or car- 


It is either | 


ry it forward to its logical results. Are we 
ready to give it up? Suppose we are some- 
times disappointed and deceived in our 
Presidents? Shall we therefore accept in 
lieu of what we now have, a form which 
may any day give usa Louis Napoleon or 
George III? Suppose our Congress does 
seem at times corrupt and time-serving. 
Shall we run less risk in taking a House of 
Lords with hereditary acquirements and 
hereditary defects? I know there is to-day 
wide-spread digjrust of the democratic prin- 
ciple. Restriction rather than extension of 
the suffrage is the wish of many intelligent 
minds, but, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you 
in all sincerity, to paint the present of our 
Government black as you can, and then to 
turn to the more aristocratic governments of 
the Old World, and tell me, taken for all 
in all, would you exchange ours for theirs? 
I cannot believe there are many citizens of 
New England who would say yes to such a 
proposition. What follows then but that 
we must go bravely forward in the work 
begun by Jefferson and his compeers; ac- 
cept as our ideal pure democracy, and 
reach it as faust as we can? 

And this brings us directly to the ques- 
tion. What is the instrument by means of 
which the citizen is to assert his rights and 
obtain redress for hiswrongs? Howare we 
to ascertain the sovereign will, in this in- 
stance especially sovereign, because the will 
of all? To these questions there can be 
but one answer. The will of a despot or 
despotic class is expressed and enforced by 
the bayonet, the will of the people by the 
ballot, Our institutions are superior to the 
old world institutions, because they super- 
sede war methods with peace methods. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 176.) 
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WIFE-TORTURE IN ENGLAND. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 

I desire specially to avoid making this 

paper more painful than can be helped, but 
it is indispensable that some specimens of 
the tortures to which I refer should be 
brought before the reader's eye. I shall 
take them exclusively from cases reported 
during the last three or four months. Were 
I to go further back for a year or two, it 
would be easy to find some more ‘‘sensation- 
al,” as, for example, of Michael Copeland, 
who threw his wife on a blazing fire; of 
George Ellis, who murdered his wife by 
pitching her out of window; of Ashton 
Keefe, who beat his wife and thrust a box 
of lighted matches into his little daughter's 
breast when she was too slow in bringing 
his beer; and of Charles Bradley, who, ac- 
cording to the report in the Manchester Hz- 
aminer, ‘‘came home, and after locking the 
door, told his wife he would murder her. 
He immediately set a large bulldog at her, 
and the dog, after flying at the upper part 
of her body, seized hold of the woman's 
right arm, which she lifted to protect her- 
self, and tore pieces out. The prisoner in 
the meantime kept striking her in the face, 
and inciting the brute to worry her. The 
dog dragged her up and down, biting pieces 
out of her arms, and the prisoner then got 
on the sofa and hit and kicked her on the 
breast.” 

But the instances of the last three or four 
months—from September to the end of 
January—are more than enough to estab. 
lish all I want to prove; and I beg here to 
return my thanks for a collection of them, 


and for many very useful observations and | 


tabulations of them, to Miss A. Shore, who 
has been good enough to place them at my 
disposal. 

It is needful to bear in mind in reading 
them, that the reports of such cases which 
appear in newspapers are by no means al- 
ways reliable, or calculated to convey the 
same impressions as the sight of the actual 
trial. In some of the following instances, 
also, I have only been able to obtain the 
first announcement of the offence, without 
means of checking it by the subsequent pro- 
ceedings in court. Per contra, it should be 
remembered thatif a few of these cases may 
possibly have been exaggerated or trumped 
up (as I believe the story of the man pour- 
ing Chili vinegar into his wife’s eyes proved 
to have been), there are, for every one of 
these published horrors, at least three or 
four which never are reported at all, and 
where the poor victim dies quietly of her 
injuries like a wounded animal, without 
seeking the mockery of redress offered her 
by the law. ; 

James Mills cut his wife's throat as she 
lay in bed. He was quite sober at the time. 
On a previous occasion he had nearly torn 
away her left breast. : 

J. Coleman returned home early in the 
morning, and, finding his wife asleep, took 
up a heavy piece of wood and struck her on 
the head and arm, bruising herarm. On a 
previous occasion he had fractured her ribs. 

John Mills poured out vitriol deliberately, 
and threw it in his wife’s face, because she 
asked him to give her some of his wages. 
He had said previously that he would blind 
her. 

James Lawrence, who had been frequent- 
ly bound over to keep the peace, and who 
had been supported by his wife’s incustry 
for years, struck her on the face with a 
poker, leaving traces of the most dreadful 
kind when she appeared in court. 

Frederick Knight jumped on the face of 
his wife (who had only been confined a 
month) with a pair of boots studded with 
hobnails. 

Richard Mountain beat his wife on the 
back and mouth, and turned her out of her 
bed and out of their room one hour after 
she had been confined. 

Alfred Roberts felled his wife to the floor, 
with a child in her arms; knelt on her, and 
grasped her throat. She had previously 
taken out three summonses against him, 
but had never attended. 

John Harris, a shoemaker, at Sheffield, 
found his wife and children in bed; dragged 
her out, and, after vainly attempting to 
force her into the oven, tore off her night- 
dress and turned her round before the fire 
‘like a piece of beef,” while the children 
stood on the stairs listening to their mother’s 
agonized screams. 

Richard Scully knocked in the frontal 
bone of his wife's forehead. 

William White, stonemason, threw a 
burning paraftin lamp at his wife, and stood 
quietly watching her enveloped in flames, 
from the effects of which she died. 

William Hussell, a butcher, ran a knife 
into his wife several times and killed her. 
Had threatened to do so often before. 

Robert Keliy, engine-driver, bit a piece 
out of his wife's cheek. 

William James, an operative boilermaker, 
stabbed his wife badly in the arm and 
mouth, observing afterwards, ‘‘I am sorry I 
did not kill both” (his wife and her mother). 

.Thomas Richards, a smith, threw his wife 
down a flight of fourteen steps, when she 
came to entreat him to give her some money 
for her maintenance. He was living with 
another woman—the nurse at a hospital 
where he had been ill. 

James Frickett, a ratcatcher. His wife 
was found dying with broken ribs and cut 
and bruised face, a walking-stick with blood 
on it lying by. Frickett remarked. “If I 
am going to be hanged for you, I love you.” 

James Styles beat his wife about the head 
when he met her in the City Road. She 
had supported him for years by char-work, 
and during the whole time he had been in 
the habit of beating her, and on one occa- 
sion so assaulted her that the sight of one 

of her eyes was destroyed. He got drunk 
habitually with the money she earned. 





John Harley, a compositor, committed 
for trial for cutting and wounding his wife 
with intent to murder. 

Joseph Moore, laborer, committed for tri- 
al for causing the death of his wife by strik- 
ing her with an iron instrument on the head. 

George Ralph Smith, oilman, cut his wife, 
as the doctor expressed it, ‘‘to pieces,” with 
a hatchet, in their back parlor. She died 
afterwards, but he vras found Not Guilty, as 

it was not certain that her death resulted 
from the wounds. 

Fletcher Bisley, a clerk, struck his wife 
violently on the head with a poker, after 
having tried to throw a saucepan of boiling 
soup at her son. Both had just returned 
home and found Bisley in bed. 

Alfred Cummins, tailor, struck his wife 
so as to deprive her of the sight of an eye. 

Thomas Paget, laundryman, knocked 
down his wife in the street and kicked her 
till she became insensible, because she re- 
fused to give him money to get drink. 

Alfred Etherington, shoemaker, kicked 
his wife in a dangerous way, and a week 
later dragged her out of bed, jumped on her, 
and struck her. Hesaid he would have her 
life and the lives of all her children. He 
zuve no money for the support of his fami- 

y (six children), and he prevented her from 
keeping the situations she had obtained for 
their maintenance. She had summoned him 
six or seven times. 

Jeremiah Fitzgerald, laborer, knocked 
down his wife and kicked her heavily in the 
forehead. He had been twice convicted 
before. The woman appeared in court with 
her face strapped up. 

Patrick Flynn, violently kicked his wife 
after he had knocked her down, and then 
kicked a man who interfered to save her. 
Had already undergone six months’ hard 
labor for assaulting his wife. 


» Here: is a case recorded from ‘personal ob- 


seivation by a magistrate’s clerk :— 

“IT attended a dying woman to take her 
deposition in a drunkard’s dwelling. The 
husband was present in charge of the police. 
The poor wretched wife lay with many ribs 
broken, and her shovlder and one arm 
broken, and her head so smashed that you 
could scarcely recognize a feature of a wo- 
man. She, in her last agony, said that her 
husband had smashed her with a wooden 
bed-post. He, blubbering said, ‘Yes, it is 
true, but I was in drink, or would not have 
done it.’” 

And here is one that has come in while I 
have been writing :— 

“At the Blackburn police court, yester- 
day, John Charnock was committed for 
trial on a charge of attempted murder. It 
was stated that he had fastened his wife’s 
head in a cupboard and kicked her with his 
iron clogs, and that he had deliberately 
broken her arm.” (Feb. 3, 1878.) 

And here another (reported in the Manches- 
ter Courier, February 5th) so instructive in 
its details of the motives for Wife-murder, 
the sort of woman who is murdered, the 
man who kills, and the sentiment of juries 
as to what constitutes ‘‘provocation” on the 
part of a wife, that I shall extract it at 
length :— 

MANSLAUGHTER AT DUKINFIELD. 


“Thomas Harlow, 39, striker, Dukinfield, 
was indicted for the manslaughter of his 
wife, Ellen Harlow, forty-five years old, at 
Dukinfield, on 30th November, 1877. The 
prisoner was committed by the magistrates 
on the charge of wilful murder, but the 
grand jury reduced the indictment to that 
of manslaughter. Mr. Marshall prosecuted; 
and the prisoner, who was undefended by 
counsel, stated, in his plea, that he had no 
intention of killing his wife when he struck 
her. 

“The prisoner, who was employed in and 
about Dunkinfield, lived with his wife and 
three children in W:terloo Street, in that 
town. On the morning of the 30th Novem- 
ber the deceased went out hawking as usu- 
al, and returned shortly after twelve o’clock. 
During the time she was away the prisoner 
remained in the house sitting by the fire, 
and for the most part drinking beer. When 
she returned she busied herself in preparing 
dinner, and the prisoner went out for a 
short time. In the afternoon the prisoner 
laid himself down, and slept for two or 
three hours. About five o’clock the de- 
ceased, and alodger named Margaret Daley, 
and several others, were sitting in the house, 
when the prisoner came in and asked, his 
wife for twopence. She replied that she 
had not twopence, and that she had had 
trouble enough with being out hawking all 
day in the rain and hungry. He then began 
to abuse her, and asked her for somethin 
toeat. She gave him some potatoes pom | 
bacon; after eating the greater part of which 
he again began to abuse her. He once 
more asked her for twopence, and Margar- 
et Daley, seeing there was likely to be a 
disturbance, gave him the twopence, and 
told him he had better get a pint of beer. 
Instead of getting beer, however, he sent a 
little girl to purchase a quantity of coal, 
and then recommenced abusing his wife. 
Shortly afterwards he was heard to exclaim, 
‘There will be a life less to-night, and I will 
take it.’ At this time the persons who were 
sitting in the house when the prisoner came 
in went out, leaving Harlow, his wife, and 
their son Thomas, and Daley together. The 
prisoner had some further altercation with 
his wife, which ended with him striking 
her a violent blow under the right ear, fell- 
ing her to the floor. She died ina few min- 
utes afterwards, the cause of her death being 
concussion of the brain. The prisoner sub- 
sequently gave himself into custody, and 
made a statement attributing his conduct 
to the provocation his wife had given him. 

“The jury found the prisoner guilty, and 
recemmended him to mercy on account of 
the provocation he received. Sentence was 
deferred.” 

I think I may now safely ask the reader 
to draw breath after all these horrors, and 
agree with me that they cannot, must not, 
be allowed to go on unchecked, without 
some effort to stop them, and save these 
perishing and miserable creatures. Poor, 
stupid, ignorant women as most of them 
are, worn out with life-long drudgery, bur- 
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dened with all the pangs and cares of many 
children, poorly fed and poorly clothed, 
with no pleasures and many pains, there is 
an enormous excuse to be made for them 
even if they do sometimes seek in drink the 
oblivion of their misery—a brief dream of 
unreal joy, where real natural happiness is 
so far away.* But for those who rise above 
these temptations, who are sober when in- 
toxication holds out their only chance of 
pleasure; chaste in the midst of foulness; 
tender mothers when their devotion calls 
for toilsome days and sleepless nights,—for 
these good, industrious, struggling women 
who, I have shown, are the chief victims of 
all this cruelty,--is it to be borne that we 
should sit patiently by and allow their lives 
to be trampled out in agony? 

What ought to be done? 

‘First, what has been done, or has been 
proposed to be done, in the matter? 

In June, 1853, an Act was passed (16th 
Victoria, c. 30) entitled ‘‘An Act for the 
Better Prevention and Punishment of Ag- 
gravated Assaults upon Women and Chil- 
dren, and for Preventing Delay and Ex- 
pense in the Administration of the Criminal 
Law.” In the preamble to this Act it is 
stated that “the present law has been found 
insufficient for the protection of women and 
children from violent assaults;” and the 
measure provides that assaults upon any fe- 
male or any male child—occasioning actual 
bodily harm—may be punished by summary 
conviction before two Justices of the Peace 
in Petty Sessions, or before any Police or 
Stipendiary Magistrate. The penalty to be 
inflicted is not to exceed imprisonment for 
six months with or without hard labor, or a 
fine not exceeding £20. The offender may 
also be bound to keep the peace for any pe- 
riod not exceeding six months from the ex- 
piration of his sentence. Failing to enter 
into recognizances, the offender may be kept 
in prison for a period not exceeding twelve 
months, 

Since this Act was passed twenty-five 
years ago, no further legislation has taken 
place on the subject except the Consolidat- 
ing Act (24 and 25 Vict. c, 100). which simp- 
ly re-enacts the Act as above stated. 

Beside this Act on their behalf, wives are 
able to obtain relief in certain cases, under 
the Divorce Act. That is to say, those wo- 
men who are able to apply to the Divorce 
Court may obtain, under section 16 of the 
Act (20th and 2ist Vict. c. 85), on proof of 
cruelty, a sentence of Judicial Separation, 
which shall have the effect of a divorce a 
mensa et thoro. 

In the case of the ignorant, friendless, 
and penniless women, who are the chief vic 
tims of Wife-torture, such relief as this 
court affords is practically unattainable; but 
another clause of the same Act (the twenty- 
first) is of great value to them. It provides 
that a wife deserted by her husband may, 
at any time after such desertion, apply to a 
Police Magistrate in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, or to Justices in Petty Sessions if in 
the country, for an order to protect any 
money or property she may acquire; and if 
any such Protection Order be made, the 
wife shall, during its continuance, ‘‘be in 
all respects in the same position, with re- 
gard to property and contracts, and suing 
and being sued, as she would have been un- 
der the Act if she had obtained a decree of 
Judicial Separation.” 

For reasons to be hereafter noticed, this 
clause in the Divorce Act is of the utmost 
importance in establishing the principle 
that a Police Magistrate, or two Justices of 
the Peace in Session, may pronounce, on 
proof of the minor offence of desertion by 
the husband, a sentence which is tanta- 
mount, so far as property is concerned, to 
a Judicial Separation. The clause is, I am 
informed, brought very frequently indeed 
into action, and the magistratcs not unfre- 
quently interpret ‘‘desertion” to signify an 
absence of three months without cause, al- 
beit in the Divorce Court such absence must 
exceed two years to enable the wife to ob- 
tain a judicial separation. 

It was doubtless believed by the benevo- 
lent promoters of these Acts that their pro- 
visions would have done a good deal to 
check the ill-usage of wives. But the of- 
fence appears to have diminished very little, 
if at all, during the twenty years which 
have since intervened, and at last one well- 
meaning, though somewhat eccentric mem- 
ber of the House of Commons felt himself 
moved to speak on the subject. 

On the 18th May, 1874, Col. Egerton Leigh, 
made a vehement appeal for some increased 
punishment for aggravated assaults on wo- 
men. He said that England had been called 
the Paradise of women, and he brought for- 
ward his motion to prevent it from becom- 
ing a Hell of Women. After a speech, in 
which Colonel Leigh appeared overcome by 
emotion, he ended by saying that he ‘‘was 
sure the women of England would not ap- 
peal in vain to the House of Commons,” and 
Mr. Disraeli answered him in the same vein 
of cheerful confidence which that Honora- 








* Few people reflect how utterly devoid of pleasures 
are the lives of the women of the working classes. 
An excellent woman, living near Bristol, having open- 
eda Mothers’ Meeting, was surprised to find that 
no more than one out of forty of her poor friends had 
ever seen the sea, and not more than three had trav- 
eled on the railway. Of course their fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons had all seen these wonders, 
but they—never. That good woman accordingly took 
the whole party one summer's day to the h at 
Weston-super-Mare, and the sight of their enjoyment 
drew the tears from her eyes,—and from mine when 
she described it. 











ble House always expressed in its own eager- 
ness to do justice to women. The House 
‘must have sympathized,” he said, ‘‘with 
Colonel Leigh, for it was a subject on which 
there could not be any differences of opin- 
ion.” He hoped ‘‘his honorable and gal- 
lant friend would feel he has accomplished 
his object in directing the attention of the 
country to the subject, and that he would 
allow his right honorable friend, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whose mind is now occupied with this and 
similar subjects, time to reflect as to the 
practical mode in which the feeling of the 
country can be carried out.” Colonel Leigh 
was requested to be ‘‘satisfied that after the 
address he has made, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will bear in mind what is evidently the 
opinion of the House;” and, of course, 
Colonel Leigh expressed himself as perfect- 
ly satisfied, and withdrew his amendment 
(authorizing flogging) with one of the jokes, 
which are so inexpressibly sickening in con- 
nection with this subject, about ‘‘fair play 
for the fairer sex.”* 

On the 15th October, 1874, six months 
after Colonel Leigh had thus broken a lance 
in defence of the tortured women, the Home 
Office issued a Circular inquiring the opin- 
ion of the Judges, Chairmen of Quarter Ses- 
sions, Recorders, Stipendiary Magistrates of 
Metropolitan Police Courts, and Sheriffs of 
Scotch Counties, respecting five points con- 
nected with brutal assaults, the principal 
being whether the existing law was suffi- 
ciently stringent, and whether flogging 
should be authorized, ‘‘especially in cases 
of assaults on women and children.” 

The replies to these questions were pub- 
lished in a Parliamentary Blue Book entitled 
‘Reports on the State of the Law relating 
to Brutal Assaults,” in 1875, and the fol- 
lowing is a summary of the results:— 

There was a large consensus of opinion 
that the law as it now stands is insufficient 
to effect its purpose. Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn says, ‘In my opinion the present 
law against assaults of brutal violence is not 
sufficiently stringent” (p, 5,)and Mr, Jus- 
tice Lush, Mr. Justice Mellor, Lord Chief 
Baron Kelly, Baron Bramwell, Baron Pigott, 
and Baron Pollock, express the same judg- 
ment in almost the same words (pp. 7—19.) 

Several of these, and also other judges, 
who do not directly say that they consider 
the present law insuffcient, manifest their 
opinion that it is so by recommending that 
(under various safeguards) the penalty of 
flogging be added thereto. The agreement 
of opinion of these great authorities on this 
point appears (to the uninitiated) as if it 
must have been sufficient to carry with it 
any measure which had such weighty rec- 
ommendation. 

The following are the opinions in favor of 
flogging offenders in cases of brutal as- 
saults :— 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, Mr. Justice Mellor, Mr. Justice 
Lush, Mr. Justice Quain, Mr. Justice Ar- 
chibald, Mr. Justice Brett, Mr. Justice 
Grove, Lord Chief Baron Kelly, Baron 
Bramwell, Baron Pigott, Baron Pollock, 
Baron Cleasby, and Baron Amphlett. The 
opinions of Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice 
Denman were hesitating, and the only de- 
cided opponent of flogging at that time on 
the judicial bench in England was Mr. Jus- 
tice Keating. 

The Chairmen of Quarter Sessions and 
magistrates in Sessions were in sixty-four 
cases out of the sixty-eight from whence re- 
sponses came to the Home Office, in favor 
of flogging:—Leftwich, Oxford (county,) 
Stafford (county,) and the North Riding be- 
ing the only exceptions. 

The Recorders of forty-one towns were 
likewise in favor of flogging, and only those 
of Lincoln, Nottingham, and Wolverhamp- 
ton were opposed to it. The Recorders of 
Folkestone and of Newcastle-on-Tyne added 
the recommendation that a husband who 
had been flogged for a brutal assault on his 
wife should be divorced from her. 

On reading this summary it will doubtless 
to many persons appear inexplicable that 
three years should have elapsed since so im- 
portant a testimony was collected at the pub- 
lic expense, and at the trouble of so many 
eminent gentlemen whose time was of in- 
finite value; and that, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, absolutely nothing has been done in 
the way of making practical use of it. Dur- 
ing the interval scores of Bills, on every sort 
and kind of question interesting to the rep- 
resented sex, have passed through Parlia- 
ment; but this question, on which the lives 
of women literally hang, has never been 
even mooted since Lord Beaconsfield so 
complacently assured its solitary champion 
that ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government would bear 
in mind the evident feeling of the House on 
the subject.” Something like 6000 women, 
judging by the judicial statistics, have been 
in the intervening years ‘brutally assaulted” 
—that is, mained, blinded, trampled, burned, 
and in no inconsiderable number of instan- 
ces murdered outright—and several thou- 
sand children have been brought up to wit- 
ness scenes which might, as Colonel Leigh 
said, ‘‘infernalize a whole generation.” Nev- 
ertheless, the newspapers go on boasting of 
elementary education, and Parliament busies 
itself in its celebrated elephant’s trunk fash- 
ion, alternately rending oaks and picking up 
sixpences; but this evil remains untouched! 


*Hansard, vol. ccxix. p. 396. 








The fault does not lie with the Home 
Office—scarcely even with Parliament, ex. 
cept so far as Parliament persists in refys. 
ing to half the nation those political rights 
which alone can, under our present order of 
things, secure attention to any claims, We 
live in these days under Government by 
Pressure, and the Home Office must attend 
first to the claims which are backed by polit 
ical pressure; and Members of Parliament 
must attend to the subjects pressed by their 
constituents; and the claims and subjects 
which are not supported by such political 
pressure must go to the wall. 

Nevertheless, when we women of the up- 
per ranks,—constitutionally qualified by the 
possession of property (and, I may be per- 
mitted to add, naturally qualified by educa. 
tion and intelligence at least up to the leve] 
of those of the “‘illiterate” order of voters ) 
to exercise through the Suffrage that pres. 
sure on Parliament,—are refused that privi- 
lege, and told year after year by smiling sen- 
ators that we have no need whatever for it, 
that we form no “‘class,” and that we may 
absolutely and always rely on men to prove 
the deepest and tenderest concern for every- 
thing which concerns the welfare of women, 
shall we not point to these long-neglected 
wrongs of our trampled sisters, and de. 
nounce that boast of the equal concern of 
men for women as—a falsehood? 

Were women to obtain the franchise to- 
morrow, it is morally certain that a Bill for 
the Protection of Wives would pass through 
the Legislature before a Session was over. 
I have yet hopes that even before that event 
takes place, some attention may be directed 
to the miserable subject, and that it may be 
possible to obtain some measure, holding 
out a prospect of relief to the wretched vic- 
tims—if not of repression of the crime of 
Wife-torture. What measure ought we to 
ask for the purpose? 

Of the desirability that any step should be 
taken in the direction of inflicting the lash 
for aggravated assaults on women, I shall 
not presume in the face of such authorities 
as have been cited above, to offer any opin- 
ion whatever. 

One thing is manifest at all events. Itis, 
that if flogging were added to the present 
penalties of wife-beating, the great diflicul- 
ty which meets all efforts to stop the prac- 
tice woula be doubled. That difficulty is 
the inducing of the women (whose evidence 
is in most instances indispensable) to bear 
testimony against their husbands. It is 
hard enongh to lead them to doso when the 
results will be an imprisonment to end in 
one month or in six, after which the hus- 
band will return to them full of fresh and 
more vindictive cruelty, and when in short, 
bringing him ‘‘up” means abandoning the 
last ray of hope of ever making a happy 
home. This sentiment, half prudence, half 
perhaps in some cases lingering affection, 
cannot be overcome (even were it desirable 
to do so,) as the law now stands, and causes 
endless failures of justice and perplexity to 
the always well-meaning magistrates. As a 
general rule it is said the wives will often 
tell their stories to the constables at the mo 
ment of the arrest, and can frequently be 
induced to attend in court the day or two 
after their injuries and while still smarting 
from their blows, and kicks, and ‘‘clog 
gings.” But if a week be allowed to elapse, 
still more if the case be referred to the 
Quarter Sessions or Assizes, the wife is al- 
most certain in the interval to have relented, 
or to have learned to dread the consequence 
of bearing testimony, and, instead of telling 
her true story, isconstantly found to narrate 
some poor little fable, whereby the husband 
is quite exonerated, and, perhaps the blame 
taken on herself, as in the pitifully ludicrous 
case cited by Colonel Egerton Leigh in the 
House of Commons—of the woman who 
appeared without a nose, and told the mag- 
istrate she had bitten it off herself! On this 
subject, and on the defects of our whole 
procedure in such cases, some just remarks 
were made by Mr. Serjeant Pulling in a pa- 
per read before the Social Science Congress 
at Liverpool, published in the Transactions 
for 1876, p. 345. He says— 

No one who has gained experience of wife- 
beating cases, can doubt that our present 
system of procedure seems as if it were de 
signed not to repress crime, but to discour- 
age complaints. A woman after being bru- 
tally assaulted by her husband, and _ receiv- 
ing asufficient number of kicks and blows 
to make her think she is being murdered, 
calls out for the aid of the police; and if her 
statements were there and then authentical- 
ly recorded, and afterwards, on the commit- 
ment and trial of the aggressor, allowed to 
form part of the formal proof against him 
(subject of course tothe right of the accused 
to refute it by cross.examination,) there can 
be little doubt that the ends of justice would 
oftener be attained. In practice, however, 
the course is for the police to hear the loose 
statements of the scared victim and bystand- 
ers; and the subsequent proceedings are left 
very much to depend on the influences 
brought to bear on the poor wife in the in- 
terim (before the trial.) She may relent be- 
fore morning comes, or be subjected to so 
much sinister influence on the part of the 
husband and his friends as to be effectually 
prevented from disclosing the whole trut 
atall; or if doing so in the first stage of the 
proceedings, she may be easily made so com- 
pletely to neutralize its effect, that convic- 
tion becomes impracticable. The lesson 
taught to the ruffian is that if he ill-uses his 
dog or his donkey he stands a fair chance 
of being duly prosecuted, convicted, and 
punished; but that if the ill-usage is merely 
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practiced on his wife, the odds are in favor 
of his own entire immunity, and of his vic 
tim getting worse treatment if she dare ap- 
pear against him. 

To avoid these failures of justice, and the 
consequent triumph of the callous offenders, 
magistrates are generally very anxious to 
have these cases summarily disposed of, and 
to strike while the iron ishot. But of course 
there hence arises another evil, namely, that 
the greater offences, which ought to be tried 
in the higher courts, and were intended to 
receive the heaviest penalty which the law 
allows, are punished only to the extent of 
the powers of the summary jurisdiction, of 
which the maximum is six months’ impris- 
onment. Occasionally there is reason to 
believe the magistrates mend matters a little 
by the not unfair device of ordering the of- 
fender to find security for good behavior, 
which, as he is generally unable to discover 
anybody foolish enough to give it for him, 
involves his incarceration in jail, possibly 
forayear. And, again, magistrates kindly 
endeavor to make the period of detention 
serve the process of reclaiming the man to 
better feelings about his wife, by allowing 
her entreaty to weigh importantly in any 
application to curtail his sentence, and let- 
ting him know that any repetition of offenee 
will be closely watched and doubly severely 
punished.* But all these humane devices, 
though sometimes, it is to be hoped, suc- 
cessful, yet leave the mournful fact patent 
to observation that the existing law, even 
worked with the extremest care and kind- 
ness, cannot and does not prevent the repe- 
tition, year after year, of all the frightful 
cruelties, beatings, burnings, cloggings, and 
tramplings of which we have given some 
pages back a few awful samples. 

The relief which I most earnestly desire 
to see extended to these women, and from 
which I would confidently hope for some 
alleviation of their wretched condition, 
though its entire cure is beyond hope, is of 
a very different sort. It is this. A Bill 
should, I think, be passed, affording to these 
poor women, by means easily within their 
reach, thesame redress which women of the 
richer classes obtain through the Divorce 
Court. They should be enabled to obtain 
from the Court which sentences their hus- 
bands a Protection Order, which should in 
their case have the same validity as a judi- 
cial separation. In addition to this, the 
Custody of the Children should be given to 
the wife, and an order should be made for 
the husband to pay to the wife such weekly 
sum for her own and her children’s mainte- 
nance as the Court may see fit. 

The following are the chief clauses in a 
Bill, which has been prepared by Alfred D. 
Hill, Esq., J. P., of Birmingham} and the 
principle of which has been approved by 
many eminent legal authorities :— 

BILL 
Intituled An Act for the Protection of Wives 
whose Husbands have been convicted of as- 
saults upon them. 

Whereas it is desirable to make provision 
for the protection of wives whose husbands 
have been convicted of assaults upon them: 
Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and of the Commons in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows:— 

1. In any case where a husband has 
been convicted summarily or otherwise of 
an assault upon his wife, and has been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment therefor without 
the option of a fine in lieu of such im- 
prisonment, it shall be competent for the 
Court by which such sentence has been pro- 
nounced, either at the time of such convic- 
tion or at any time afterwards, upon proof 
thereof, to make and give to the wife upon 
her application an order protecting her 
earnings and property acquired since the 
date of such order from her husband and 
all creditors and persons claiming under 
him; and such earnings and property shall 
belong to the wife as if she were a feme sole; 
and if any such order of protection be made, 
the wife shall, during the continuance there- 
ot, be and be deemed to be in the like posi- 
tion in all respacts with regard to property 
and contracts, and suing and being sued, as 
she would be if she had obtained a decree 
of judicial separation from the Court for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 

2. The police magistrate or justices shall 
include in such order as aforesaid an in- 
junction restraining the husband from going 
to or visiting the wife without her consent; 
and if any husband against whom any such 
injunction shall be made shall commit any 
act of disobedience thereto, such act shall 
be deemed to be a misdemeanor, upon due 
proof of which any Court which would 
have been competeat to make such order 
and injunction may commit him to the 
common good or house of correction of the 
city, borough, or county within the juris- 
diction of such Court for any period not 
exceeding three months with or without 
hard labor. 

3. And any Court which would have 
been competent to make such order as 





*I have before me a letter written by a man under 
these circumstances from Clerkenwell House of De- 
tention to his wife. The writer (who was sent to jail 
for Rooting the aforesaid poor woman very cruelly) is 
wonderfully civil, and even condescends to coax. He 
regrets that it is long since he heard from her, but 
adds, “I hope you will not forget to try and get me 
out. If you will go to the magistrate, Mr. * * *, i 
mean, it is very likely you can get my time reduced. 
[ hope you will do all you can forme. I have quiet 
sic) made up my mind to do what is right to every- 
body, more especially to you. I hope you will not be 
angery with me writing. I do hope and pray that you 
will do all you can for me. So good-bye, hopeing to 
see and hear from you soou, and with your kind as- 
“istance to soon be out. Sono more at present from 
your poor Petitioner,* * *.** The intelligent reader will 
perceive that there is nota single word of regret for 
his cruelty in this epistle. Still it is a good point 
when the tyrant can be brought thus to sue his victim. 
All honor to the wise and kindly magistrate who 
rought it about. 5 








aforesaid may further include in such order 
a provision that the wife shall have the 
legal custody of the children of her husband 
and herself. And the same Court which 
would have been competent to make such 
order may further include in such order a 
provision directing that the husband shall 
pay tothe wife a weekly sum not exceeding 

shillings per week for the main- 
tenance of herself and of such children, 
which provisions of the order shall, if the 
payments required by it be in arrear, be en- 
forced in the manner prescribed by the Act 
of the 11th and 12th Vict, c. 43, for the en- 
forcing of orders of justices requiring the 
payment of asum of money. 

4. Every such order as aforesaid shall, 
within ten days after the making thereof, 
be entered with the registra of the county 
court within whose jurisdiction the wife is 
resident, and a copy of such order shall, 
within such ten days, or within a reasona- 
ble time in that behalf, be served upon the 
husband. And it shall be lawful for the 
husband to apply to the Court for Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes, or to the magis- 
trate or justices by whom such order was 
made, for the discharge thereof, and they 
may (if they think fit) discharge the same. 
And the said Court for Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes, or magistrate, or justices, is 
or are hereby authorized to discharge such 
order if it, he, or they shall deem fit. 

(Here follows Schedule.) 

The reasons which may be urged on be- 
half of this measure are manifold. They 
rest at all points on admitted principles of 
legislation. 

In the first place, the Divorce Laws offer- 
ing to women who can avail themselves of 
them the remedy of Judicial Separation in 
cases of the cruelty of their husbands, it is 
a matter of simple justice that the same 
remedy should be placed within the reach 
of those poor women who are subjected to 
tenfold greater cruelties than those which 
the court always rules to constitute a ground 
for such separation. It is impossible to 
imagine a matter in which the existence of 
‘one law for the rich and another for the 
poor” is more unrighteous and intolerable 
than this. At the same time, except by 
some such machinery as has been suggested, 
—namely, that the police magistrate or 
petty sessions court should be given the 
power to pronounce the separation,—it is 
difficult to conceive of any way in which 
the very humble and ignorant class of 
women, with whom we are concerned, 
could ever obtain the decree which is in 
principle at present their right. . 

A second reason for such a measure is 
that, as above stated, Magistrates are al- 
ready empowered, in cases of desertion, to 
give Protection Orders which are expressly 
stated to be (so far as property is concerned) 
equivalent to a Judicial Separation—and 
which (very frequently given as they are) 
practically act as Judicial Separations in 
all respects. The objection which has been 
raised by some hasty readers of the Bill, 
that it proposes to give an unheard of power 
to one or two Magistrates, thus falls to the 
ground. They already practically exercise 
the same power every day in the minor case 
of desertion. The husband is also afforded 
by the Bill every facility for obtaining a 
discharge of the Order should it appear to 
have been unjustly given. 

Finally, a most important reason for 
adopting such a measure is, that it—or 
something like it—is indispensable to in- 
duce the victims of such outrages to ap- 
ply for legal redress.* The great failure of 
justice which has so long gone on in this 
matter, is chiefly due, as I have said be- 
fore, to the fact that the existing law dis- 
courages such applications,—and in like 
manner must every projected law do so 
which merely adds penalties to the hus- 
band’s offence without providing the suf- 
fering wife with any protection from his 
renewed violence when that penalty has 
been endured. Under the Wives Protec- 
tion Bill, should it become law, the injured 
wife would have the very thing she really 
wants, namely, security against further vio- 
lence, coupled with indispensable custody 
of her children (without which, no protec- 
tion of herself would offer a temptation to 
the better sort of women), and some small 
(though probably precarious) contribution 
to their maintenance and her own. With 
this real relief held out to them by the law, 
I should have little doubt that we should 
find the victims of brutal assaults and of 
repeated aggravated assaults very generally 
coming forward to bear testimony and 
claim their release, and the greatest diffi- 
culty attendant on the case would be at an 
end. 

Even were there but a few who availed 
themselves of the boon, I still think it 
would be fitting and right that the law 
should hold it out to them. In many in- 
stances no doubt the mere fact that the wife 
had such a resource open to her would act 
very effectually on the husband as a deter- 
rent to violence. 

As to the justice and expediency of giv- 
ing the custody of the children (both boys 
and girls of all ages) to the wife, there can 
be, [ should think, little hesitation. The 

* Mr. W. Digby Se ymour, Recorder of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in giving in his opinion on the desirability 
of adding flogging to the penalties of wife-beating, 
says—‘‘If you flog the wed ce | you will forever de- 
grade him as a married man. Let him be flogged by 
all means; but why not amend the laws of divorce, 
and in cases of a conviction for ‘brutal violence,’ en- 
title the wife, on simple proof of conviction, to a 
divorce a vinculo?”’—Returns, p. 90. 

Mr. Lonsdale, Recorder of Folkestone, says practi- 
cally the same: “I would not authorize flogging in 
cases of assaults upon wives unless that punishment 


were allowed to have the effect of a judicial separa- 
tion.’”’—Ibid. p. 82. 








man who is, ex hypothesi, capable of kick- 
ing, maiming, and mutilating his wife, is 
even less fit to be the guardian of the bodies 
and souls of children than lord and master 
ofawoman. They are no more safe under 
his roof than in the cage of wild beasts, 
and the guilt of leaving them in the one 
place is little less than that of placing them 
in the other. Whena child is killed by 
one of these drunken savages,—as the ille- 
gitimate child of George Hill, whom he 
knocked on the head with a hammer in re- 
venge for having an affiliation order made on 
him; or as the child of six years old whom 
James Parris murdered because its mother 
failed to keep an appointment,—or when a 
child is cruelly injured, as the poor little 
girl into whose breast Ashton Keefe thrust 
a box full of ignited matches because she 
had been slow in fetching his beer,—when 
these outrages ocgur we are indignant 
enough with the offenders; but, if they 
had previously betrayed their tiger instincts, 
is there no guilt attaching to those who left 
these defenceless creatures in their dens? 
For both the children’s sakes and the 
mothers’ this clause of the Bill, then, ap- 
pears of paramount importance—in fact, a 
sine qua non of any measure possessing 
practical value. 

Lastly, as regards the alimony for the 
wife, and the maintenance for the children, 
to be paid by the husband after the term of 
his imprisonment, | presume the justice of 
the provision will not be disputed. The 
man obviously cannot wipe away his natu- 
ral obligations by the commission of a deed 
of cruel violence, and it would be a most 
dangerous lesson to let him think he could 
do so. The difficulty of course lies in en- 
forcing such an order in the case of those 
lowest classes of artisans and laborers who 
can move freely from place to place, ob- 
taining employment anywhere with the 
help of a bag of tools, or tramping the 
country from workhouse to workhouse. 
In the case of affiliation orders it is, I un- 
derstand, found pretty uniformly that the 
small tradesmen, and men having a fixed 
business, pay their weekly dole fairly reg- 
ularly, thereby minimizing the scandal; but 
the lower and looser sort of men decamp, 
and are lost sight of sooner or later, the 
Poor-law authorities rarely troubling them- 
selves to look after them. The same re- 
source of escape will undoubtedly be sought 
by not a few separated husbands should the 
Bill before us become law. The evil is se- 
rious, but perhaps not so serious or irreme- 
diable as it may appear. In the first place 
the Poor-law authorities or the police might 
surely be stirred to put in motion the ma- 
chinery which lies ready to hand in case 
of greater crimes. A man was whipped 
last January by order of the Recorder of 
Hereford, under the Act 5 George IV., c. 
83, for leaving his wife and children four 
times, and throwing them on the Union. 
It would bea useful lesson to impress pretty 
generally the fact that such legal responsi- 
bilities cannot be shirked in England with 
impunity. * 

Secondly, there are few of these beaten 
wives who would not be far better off sepa- 
rated from their husbands, even if they 
never receive a farthing of maintenance 
than they are under their present condition, 
or would be under liability to their occa- 
sional raids and incursions. Such women 
(as I have maintained so often) are nearly 
always the bread-winners of the family. 
They have usually been for months or years 
earning their children’s subsistence and 
their own, and very often that of their hus- 
bands beside. The withdrawal of this 
supposed conjugal ‘‘support” accordingly 
means the withdrawal of a minus quantity. 
They will find themselves where they were, 
with this difference, that they will not see 
their husbands reeling home to empty their 
scanty cupboards—chartered robbers, as 
scores of such husbands are. It is true 
the sole charge of their children will de- 
volve on them, but (and this is a reflection 
which goes far further into the matter than 
I can pursue it) they will have no more 
children than those already born. Women 
never reach the bottom of the abyss of their 
misery save when the pangs and weaknesses 
of child-bearing and child-nursing are added 
to their burdens, and when to the outrage 
of their tyrant’s blows is joined the deeper 
degradation of bearing him children year 
by year, to furnish fresh victims of his cru- 
elty, and to rivet their chains. The subject 
is too revolting to be dwelt upon here. 

Of course it is not difficult to find objec- 
tions to the proposed measure. I have al- 
ready referred to, and I hope satisfactorily 
answered, that which rests on the supposed 
difficulty of entrusting a single Police Mag- 
istrate or Justices in Petty Sessions with 
such powers as are given them in the 
bill. Asnocomplaints have ever been pub- 
lished of their frequent use of analogous 
power in cases of Desertion, I know not 
why we should anticipate them in those of 
Brutal Assault. 

Again, objections have been taken to the 
Bill on the ground that cases of collusion 
might occur under its provisions. It has 





* Perhaps the best plan as regards the mainte- 
nance for a wife would (as suggested by an expe- 
rienced magistrate) that the money should be paid 
through, and recoverable by, the Relieving Officer of 
the parish. This would afford her much greater se- 
curity, and obviate the chance of collision with the 
husband. 
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been suggested, for example, that a wife 
desiring to get rid of her husband might 
designedly provoke him to beat her, and 
that she might prefer taking the beating, 
and so obtaining both his money and re- 
lease from his presence. Or again, it is 
said that a wife who had given a man cause 
for jealousy, and had been beaten by him in 
consequence, would thus obtain her object 
of separation and freedom to live with her 
paramour. Or again, that a wife who 
drank and ‘‘sold up” her husband’s goods 
might have practically done him much more 
grievous injury than he has done her by the 
thrashing he gives her, and yet, under such 
an Act as is proposed, the husband would 
be compelled to give a share of his wages 
to her, and to see his children in her custody 
possibly starving and ill-treated. To all 
these hypothetical cases I have only to reply 
that, should they ever be realized, they 
would certainly form a failure of justice, 
and that I should sincerely regret that any 
man, even a wife-beater,should suffer wrong- 
fully, or a jot more than he deserves. But 
I confess I am more concerned to protect 
the certainly beaten wives than their hypo- 
thetically ill-used beaters; and that most of 
the suggestions above named appear to me 
exceedingly far-fetched, and unlikely ever 
to be verified. 

The real and valid objection to the Bill 
—which I cannot blink—is the same which 
necessarily adheres to every severance of 
married couples which does not sanction 
their marrying again—in short, to every 
divorce a mensa et thoro, which is not a di- 
vorce a vinculo, The latter kind of di- 
vorce—though we have the opinion of Mr. 
Lonsdale and Mr. Digby Seymour that it 
ought to be given to the wife in such cases 
of brutal assault—seems too dangerous a re- 
source, seeing that it might often act as an 
incentive to commit the assault in the case 
of a husband and an incentive to provoke 
one in the case of the wife. The quasi-ju- 
dicial separation, on the other hand, which 
is all the Bill proposes, of course leaves 
the separated man and woman liable each 
to fall into vicious courses since mar- 
riage is closed to them, and thus to con- 
tribute to the disorder of the community. 
The evil, I think, must be fairly weighed 
against the benefits anticipated from the 
measure; but the reflection that the wife- 
beater is almost always already a man of 
loose and disorderly life will tend to dimin- 
ish our estimate of that evil’s extent. The 
decent respectable wife, such as I hope 
I have shown a large class of beaten wives 
to be, would of course live like a well-con- 
ducted widow. 

I entreat my readers not to turn away 
and forget this wretched subject. I entreat 
the gentlemen of England,—the bravest, 
hifmanest, and most generous in the world, 
—not to leave these helpless women to be 
trampled to death under their very eyes. I 
entreat English ladies, who, like myself, 
have never received from the men with 
whom we associate anything but kindness 
and consideration, and who are prone to 
think that the lot of others is smooth and 
happy as our own, to take to heart the 
wrongs and agonies of our miserable sis- 
ters, and to lift up on their behalf a cry 
which must make Parliament either hasten 
to deal with the matter, or renounce for 
very shame the vain pretence that it takes 
care of the interests of women.—Frances 
Power Cobbe, in Contemporary Review. 








HUMOROUS. 
A Sunday School way epee being asked 


what made the tower of Pisa lean, replied, 
‘Because of the famine in the land.” 


A hopeful minister says that he has no 
doubt that the time will come when the 
members of a church choir will behave just 
as well as other folks, 


A little deaf-mute boy was asked to show 
his skill in the use of the English language 
on his slate, and he wrote: ‘‘A man ran from 
acow. He is a coward.” , 


A Sunday School boy of Maysville, Ky., 
was asked by the superintendent if his fa- 
ther was a Christian. ‘‘Yes, sir,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘but he is not working at it much.” 


An enthusiastic Indiana editor wrote, 
“The battle is now opened.” But, alas! 
the intelligent compositor spelled ‘‘battle” 
with an 9, and his readers say they have sus- 
pected it all along. 


When a certain minister referred, in the 
midst of an eloquent discourse, to the nave 
in the church, three gentlemen offered their 
pews for sale, on the ground that he was be- 
coming too personal. 


Junior clerk: ‘‘Would you kindly permit 
me to absent myself to-morrow to attend my 
father’s funeral?” Head of firm (deep in 
figures:) ‘‘You may go, Hawkins, but pray 
—do not let this happen again!” 


‘‘Make the face the mirror of the soul,” 
says Dr. Holland. Itis very unwise advice. 
If it were followed, there would be so many 
dreadful countenances that all the horses 
would get frightened and run away. 


Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was up- 
set one day in his carriage, near Edinburgh. 
A Scotch paper, after recording the acci- 
dent, said, ‘‘We are happy to state he was 
able to appear the following evening in three 
pieces.” 

A Wisconsin editor illustrates the prevail- 
ing extravagance of the people of the pres- 
ent day by calling attention to the costly 
baby carriages in use now, while, when he 
was a baby, they hauled him around by the 
hair of the head. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 173. 


Where one man, or class Of men seeks to 
dictate, antagonism is excited rightfully on 
the part of those dictated to. Where all 
dictate under proper conditions, none have 
any cause for complaint. The one, let me 
repeat, is the method of war, the other the 
method of peace. The oneis the bayonet, 
the other the ballot. And thus it is that 
under Democratic institutions, the ballot is 
so significant as the ensign of power. It 
seems equally plain that in a democracy, all 
must possess the ballot. Otherwise we have 
the government of a class or classes, which 
is aristocracy and the subversion of democ- 
racy. A government in which only white 
men voted, at once created an aristocracy 
of white men, a class government. A gov- 
ernment in whieh only men vote, is a male 
aristocracy, also a class government. We 
can only be true to our theory by making 
Suffrage universal. Make what regulations 
you will concerning residence, age, intelli- 
nce, there will be much to be said 1n their 
avor, but the moment you make a qualifi- 
cation insurmountable in its nature, you be- 
come despotic and belong with George LIL, 
rather than with the men who steeped their 
tea in Boston Harbor. A citizen may live 
six months or a year in a rae, he may live 
to be twenty-one years of age, he may ac 
quire knowledge, but in no way can the 
black skin be made white, in no way can 
woman be made man. A qualification of 
color of the skin, of nationality, or of sex, 
is in its nature forever insurmountable, and 
therefore inconsistent with the ends of jus- 
tice. ‘I haveno hesitation,” said Mr. Sum- 
ner, ‘‘in saying that universal Suffrage is a 
universal right, subject only to such regula- 
tions as the safety of society may require. 
These may concern age, character, registra- 
tion, residence. . . . Education, also, may 
under certain circumstances be a require- 
ment of prudence, especially valuable in a 
Republic, where so much depends on the 
intelligence of the people. These tempora- 
ry restrictions do not in any way interfere 
with the right of Suffrage, for they leave it 
absolutely accessible to all.” Isubmit that 
the qualification of sex is an impediment 
which cannot be overcome, isa condition in 
its nature insurmountable, and does not 
leave the ballot absolutely accessible to all. 
In Mr. Sumner’s own words, and the sub- 
lime spirit of his whole life, every woman 
may justly cry out to-day, “I am a citizen, 
the peer of every other citizen, and the bal- 
lot is my inalienable right.” 

In answer to this unanswerable logic of 
our theory, it is said that the ballot will un- 
sex and demoralize Woman. Let us see 
how that will be. For certainly if this 
charge against it were true, the State would 
not grant it, nor would we urge it to do so. 
Still, even then, it would not be justi- 
fied in withholding it. Itshould even then, 
leave it to each individual woman to judge 
for herself whether she would or would not 
vote, precisely on such conditions as it now 
leaves it to each individual man. But will 
it unsex Woman? ‘‘Nothing can hide from 
me the conviction,” says Col. Higginson, 
‘that an immortal soul needs for its suste- 
nance something more than visiting and 
gardening and novel reading and the occa- 
sional manufacture of sponge cake.” ‘‘I do 
not think I was created and educated,” said 
a thoughtful maiden, ‘‘merely to make pret- 
ty little things to wear.” Such girls want 
careers opened to them. They want to 

raduate from school, as their brothers do, 
into the comprehensive educational influ- 
ences of the world. The ballot signifies 
that graduation—it is the key which un- 
locks the door to this greater realm of work 
and study. Do you doubt that? Then 
pray tell me why it is that the door is al- 
Ways open to man, and in most cases closed 
to Woman? Either it is because Woman 
has no natural taste for such things, or else 
it is because man’s recognized political pow- 
er is sufficient to slide the bolts, while Wo- 
man’s lack of recognized political power 
leaves her knocking outside. Choose which 
horn of the dilemma you will. If woman 
is not constituted for such activities, there 
surely can be no danger in leaving her to 
accept or reject them for herself, for she 
will not long continue to do that which, in 
the order of the universe, she was not in- 
tended to do. If, on the contrary, she is 
constituted for them, she ought to have the 
same chance that man has to enter them 
and make them her own. 

It is an interesting fact to note, that 
while many, I believe the majority of wo- 
men, would say no to the general question, 
‘do you want to vote,” itis hard to finda wo- 
man who would not not like to vote on some 
one thing. The tax paying woman wants 
a voice in Municipal affairs, and ought to 
have it, not because she holds property, but 
because she is a woman, for r agree with 
Franklin that, in this country, it is the man 
and not the donkey who should vote. The 
temperance woman, seeing that for years 
men have sought to solve the problem 
of intemperance, and failed; that spite of 
all their efforts, our city streets are not safe 
for weak men to tread; that notwithstand- 
ing years of moral and legal suasion, this 
vice still stares usin the face, defiant and 
strong; these women realizing all this, 
want to lenda hand. Nor does it seem to 
me an unreasonable or unladylike desire on 
the part or a mother, that if a distillery or 
grog-shop is opened next her front door, 
she would like to vote for its removal from 
the path over which her sons must walk 
every time they leave her side. 1 will not 
stop to multiply instances of this kind. 
Every woman who has an interest leading 
into politics, would like on that single issue 
to be a recognized political power, and 
whether consciously or unconsciously, all 

r y; 
such women testify to the justice of this 
cause. 

Then consider an evil like prostitution, 
the twin-sister of intemperance, and even 
more insidious. It is a sad, dismal evil. 
Few of us realize how sad. Think of the 
despair of a human being who finds herself 
in evil surroundings, she has had no hand 
in making, struggling against fate itself, to 
earn the crust which shall barely keep body 
and soul together. Remember how few 
employments are open to her, how in the 

ew she can enter she is half-paid; remem- 
bet the ambitions unsatisfied, the yearnings 
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for love unanswered; remember how, look 
where she may, she finds lust a better pay- 
master than the mill-owner or the tailor; re- 
member all these things, and tell me what 
is the cause above all others of such a per- 
son’s fall? I affirm without hesitation, the 
lack of an honorable career. Your sons 
Fave a life-work. They give themselves to 
it. It occupies their minds. It makes for 
them a career. That is just what your 
daughters need. Just what all women need. 
Woman Suffrage means the opening of ca- 
reers for Woman, as Manhood Suffrage 
means the opening of careers for Man. It 
means barriers down; equal pay for equal 
work; a fair field and an honest living. 
Are not these the very ground-work of vir- 
tue? But Suffrage has still] another connec- 
tion with this evil. Do you suppose that 
when women vote and hold office, the Stat- 
ute Book will be defiled by a law which al- 
lows the tempter, man, to go free, while it 
arrests and brands with shame the tempted 
woman? Do you suppose there will then 
be any such thing talked about as licensing 
houses of ill-fame? To ask such questions 
is to answer them. This foul cancer can 
never be eradicated from our social organ- 
ism without Woman's help; when she 
speaks with the authority of the ballot, it 
will cease to be sanctioned or even toler- 
ated by the law. 

So with the innumerable questions con- 
stantly before us concerning marriage. 
What shall be-the nature of the marriage 
contract? What shall be just ground for 
divorce? In case of a separation, who shall 
have the custody of the children? These 
and other points which might be mentioned 
are of the greatest moment to us all, indi- 
vicually and socially. They concern wom- 
en, at least as deeply and directly as men. 
How ridiculous, how unjust it seems, gen- 
tlemen, when you thiuk of it, that Woman 
should have anything less than an equal 
voice with us in settling such issues as 
these. 

Iam not unaware of the criticism often 
made of the claim I have put in for the 
universal ballot as a promoter of social re- 
form. It is said, when intelligent women 
vote ignorant women will vote also; when 
good women vote bad women will vote also; 
and so, at best, the number of votes will be 
doubled, without changing the result. This 
it is claimed will be especially the case with 
the questions of Temperance, the treat- 
ment of the Criminal Classes, and our vari- 
ous benevolent and reformatory institutions, 
because, in regard to these women are 
divided in sentiment very much as men are 
divided. Two points may be made in re- 
ply. First, women, as a class, as the world 
is at present constituted, are more inclined 
to take the moral view of things than men 
are. There may be women who get intoxi- 
cated, but it is a more common weakness 
with men; there may be women who sacri- 
fice their families to personal pleasure, their 
churches to mammon, and the calls of 
charity to the search for gold, but these are 
more common weaknesses with men. To- 
day, men represent head, shrewdness, com- 
mand; women, heart, self-sacrifice, service. 
The superior man is often spoken of as the 
womanly man, simply because of the pos- 
session of certain qualities common to 
Woman but not common to his own sex. If 
you doubt all this, look over your church 
next Sunday, and see if there are not more 
women there than men. Investigate your 
charitable and reformatory movements, and 
see if there are not more women than men 
engaged inthem. The record of any cause 
ever known which was based primarily on 
the moral law, will testify to the fact that 
woman has been its truest friend, its most 
efficient supporter. This is not saying, 
mark you, that on the whole women are 
superior to men, or men to women. It is 
only recognizing that the weaknesses of the 
one are not always the weaknesses of the 
other; that the virtues of the one are not 
always the virtues of the other. It is sim- 
ply claiming that in these special depart- 
ments of thought and activity the superior. 
ity as a rule ison the side of Woman. 

But clearer still is the second point of 
reply. Unless we believe in aristocracy, 
we must admit that the settlement of any 
question is safer in the hands of a larre than 
of asmall body. More interests are thus 
represented; more sides will thus be heard. 
For this reason parliaments are better than 
kings, congresses better than parliaments, 
and the people best of all. In the light of 
this cardinal principle it, is hard to see any 
risk in trying Woman Suffrage, for if the 
interests of men and women are identical, 
there will be no material change in the vote. 
If they are not identical but various, wom- 
én’s voting will secure a larger representa- 
tion of all the interests involved. The 
genius of our institutions says, let ali sides 
of every issue be presented, for the truth is 
best served when all have a hearing. If 
this is not so, then we should reduce the 
number of male voters. We should select, 
say a hundred college professors and a 
hundred millionaires, to do our voting for 
us. What would result fromthat? Would 
not colleges and landed estates receive more 
than their share of attention, and the peo- 
ple at large become the wards, perhaps by- 
and-bye the slaves of an aristocracy of in 
telligence and wealth? Such is the lesson 
of all history. We say, therefore, each 
class must speak for itself; each class, 
through its individual members, present its 
own particular view on every public ques- 
tion. That is the way to promote social 
reform, that the way to discover the one 
universal truth or science which all social 
reform should serve. When I reflect upon 
the magnitude of the problems, some one or 
more of which in the order of nature comes 
to every generation for solution, I confess 
it does not seem to me unwise to propose to 
enlist more brains, aye, the brains of the 
whole race, men and women, in the work 
to the accomplishment of which one-half 
its brains have so often proved unequal. 

But the ballot will not only be to Woman 
ameans of personal development, and in her 
hands an elevator of our social life, it will 
bealso a purifier of politics, and thus a bless- 
ing to the nation. There is much talk now- 
a-days of caucus reform, and some of us 
feel impelled to do what little we can in 
that direction, but in truth there can be no 
permanent reform in the caucus without 





Woman. Her presence will be the great pu 
rifier, her vote the power that shall clear 
the political atmosphere. What is a true 
caucus? Simply a debating club in its 
highest and best sense; a matter of conven- 
ience, the better to enable the people to ex- 
press their wil’, Evidently it ought to be 
open to the most thorough discussion con- 
cerning principles and candidates, to be fol- 
lowed by an intelligent and unbiassed choice 
of the sound principle and the best candi- 
date. That would be a practical realization 
of our ideal caucus. But we have nothing 
of that sort in our large cities to-day. Sev- 
eral nights before the regular caucus, a pri- 
vate meeting, to which private invitations 
are issued, is held in somebody's parlor or 
greenhouse, and a dozen, more or less, self- 
constituted authorities, lay out the plan of 
the campaign. A promises that his friends 
shall vote for B, provided B’s friends will 
vote for A. Then a combination ticket is 
printed and receives the solid support of 
the followers of the two office-seekers. 
Amid the fumes of tebacco a portion of the 
people walk up and ratify what these wire- 
ullers and tricksters have done, thus seal- 
ing with their sanction this essentially im- 
moral traffic in votes. If an independent 
man, When such ticket is presented, asks 
what it means, he is told to sit down, or in- 
formed that it means nothing, and this is 
about all he can learn, in a caucus packed 
for the express purpose of proclaiming the 
edicts of aring. In this way, the primary 
meeting, so-called, has really become a sec- 
ondary one, and the rule of majorities has 
been supplanted by the rule of cliques. 
Seeing this to be the case, many honorable 
men have become disgusted with politics, 
and have withdrawn from all participation 
in public affairs. This course only increases 
the difficulty by making it so much the easier 
for politicians to have their own way. Un- 
der this state of things I see little hope of 
caucus reform until a new influence is called 
in. It was the intermingling of the sexes 
that purified literatnre and made art chaste; 
it is the intermingling of the sexes that 
makes the parlor refined and the lecture- 
room respectable; it is the intermingling of 
the sexes that makes the mass convention or- 
derly, and the street virtuous. We must in- 
voke the same intermingling in the caucus 
annd at the polls. Why should it not intro- 
ducet here something of the same order, pu- 
rity and refinement? Men by themselevs tend 
to immorality. Women by themselves tend 
to gossip. Unite the two, the immorality of 
the one vanishes, and a healthy common- 
sense supersedes the gossip of the other. 
The presence of Woman will make the cau- 
cus, like the lecture-room, an attractive, ele- 
vating place to both sexes. There is noth- 
ing necessarily unclean in a political meet- 
ing. It ought to bea holy spot, that on 
which men and women come together to 
discuss their duties to the state. It ought 
to be a sacred act, that of casting the ballot 
which may ‘‘make or mar the common weal.” 
“Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall : 
The written scrolls a breath can float; 
he crowning fact, 
The kingliest act 
Of Freedom, is the freeman’s vote!" 

How much conception of the solemnity 
and grandeur of the freeman’s vote is there 
in most of the speeches of an ordinary elec- 
tion campaign? They are for the most part 
——_ to class prejudices and personal 
likes and dislikes. hen candidates want 
the votes of women they wiil rise to consid- 
erations of a higher character. They will 
appeal more to those moral qualities which 
are, so to speak, accented in Woman. The 
difference between a stump harangue and 
a lyceum lecture is simply the difference be- 
tween an argument addressed to an audience 
of one sex and one addressed to an audience 
of both sexes. It is the absence of Woman 
that makes the one selfish and corrupt; it is 
her presence which makes the other high- 
toned and instructive. There is, I submit, 
a great work of reform to be done in all 
branches of our politics, and one of the in- 
fluences needed to accomplish it, is the na- 
tive refinement of Woman. I want her to 
burn out the murky atmosphere of our po- 
litical life with the clear sunlight of her 
virtue and truth. I want her by her pres- 
ence to make the Ward Room respectable. 
I want her by her voice and her vote to lift 
legislation to the level of a diviner justice. 
There is no sentimentality about this. The 
home of the most ignorant man is a holier 
place for having a woman in it, even if that 
woman be an ignorant one, and that man is 
not to be envied who would not feel proud 
to walk to the polls with his wife by his 
side. Talk about unsexing Woman! Will 
it unsex her to develop brains? Truth nev- 
er unsexes anybody. No work, in itself 
good, ever unsexed anybody. It is the 
spirit in which the truth is sought and the 
work done, which proves the stuff of which 
the man or the woman ismade. There was 
womanhood behind the hand that chiselled 
Zenobia as there was manhood behind the 
hand that put the face of Charles Sumner 
into marble that speaks. It was woman- 
hood which nerved the hand of the Maid of 
Orleans as it was manhood which led Shaw 
and his dusky hued comrades over the para- 

ets of Wagner to an cssured immortality. 

t was womanhood which contributed a 
Queen’s jewels towards the discovery of a 
continent as it was manhood which abolish- 
ed serfdom throughout an emperor's domin- 
ions. Aye, and it will be womanhood, in 
holy alliance with manhood, which shall 
purify American politics and give greater 
security to American liberty. Resting im- 
age in this faith, I for one have no fear. 
Nor can I see any reason for faltering be- 
fore the demand for a further application of 
our first principles. If, as Fisher Ames 
once said, ‘‘Democracy like a raft is always 
under water,” it is because democracy so- 
called is not democracy in fact. It is not 
enough that, as he added, ‘‘like a raft we 
are destined never to sink.” We must do 
something besides float. Real democracy 
is rather like some great ocean steamer. 
Thus far, we have been trying to run her 
with one paddle wheel—manhood Suffrage, 
result partial failure—give her the two 
well-balanced wheels which belong to her, 
manhood and womanhood Suffrage, and 
see then if she will not prove a success. 

To recapitulate, the strong points of our 
demand seem to me to be these:— 
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ist. We believe that under democratic 
institutions there should be no insurmount- 
able conditions to the acquirement of the 
right of Suffrage, and we desire to see the 
full realization of the democratic idea. 

2d. We believe the ballot is an educator, 
and will develop and round out Woman's 
character. 

3d. We desire Woman's direct help in 
the cause of social reform, and 

4th. We believe that only through the 
help of Woman can local and national poli- 
tics be purified, and our future as a people 
rendered secure. 

To me personally, the appeal of a cause 
founded on such reasoning, seems irresisti- 
ble. I will not be guilty of meeting its 
unanswerable logic with the childish pleas 
of custom and prejudice. If my wife is 
unworthy to enjoy the same rights I enjoy 
then she is unworthy to be my wife. If I 
could consent for a moment to regard her 
in any other light than that of an equal, 
then I should be unworthy to be her hus- 
band. The ballot for Woman means liberty 
for Woman, not half-liberty, not qualified 
liberty, but liberty. Ah! we only know 
the A BC of that grand word. It was for 
liberty, one phase of it, that James Otis 
thundered in Faneuil Hall; it was for liber- 
ty, another phase of it, that Roger Williams 
founded a State; it is for liberty, under 
still another interpretation, that the women 
of New England, at least so many of them 
as are represented by this Association, are 
asking. Gentlemen of Massachusetts, so 
far as we are concerned, let us grant their 

rayer. Thus shall we usherin the sun- 
ight of a purer justice throughout our 
borders, and the old Commonwealth join 
hands with Wyoming 1m leading the nation 
to a truer living of its own ideals. 


Wa. Lioyp GARRISON was introduced 
as the next speaker. He commenced by 
saying that he had not been able to attend 
the session either last evening or this fore- 
noon, and therefore did not know the line 
of argument pursued, or what scope was 
given to the discussion, by the various 
speakers; but he had no doubt that, to 
every candid mind present, a strong case 
had been-made out as to the reasonableness 
and justice of the ciaim for impartial suf- 
frage, irrespective of all considerations of 
sex. In fact, the whole matter was summed 
up in a single pestulate: either the theory 
of popular government, as enunciated in 
the Declaration of Independence, is essen- 
tially sound, and so ought to be reduced to 
practice, or it is utterly fallacious; and if 
so, then the American people should be liv- 
ing under a dynasty, and subjected to he- 
reditary rulers. There was no _ logical 
escape from the issue here presented. 

Mr. Garrison said he had listened to the 
debate in the Massachusetts Senate on this 
subject, in order to get what enlightenment 
he could from those who objected to the ad- 
mission of woman to equal political rights, 
but he heard nothing from their lips that 
was worthy of any consideration. Their 
inconsistency was equally gross and culpa- 
ble. They had taken a solemn oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of Massachusetts, in 
which instrument it is declared that all 
mankind are endowed with the same inali- 
enable rights, that the people are the source 
of all legitimate government, and that there 
shall be no privileged class recognized, ex- 
cept ‘‘from the consideration of services 
rendered to the public.” Yet they were for 
still depriving one half of the people of the 
State of all participation in municipal and 
State affairs, and for keeping all political 
power and emolument in the hands of men 
only! Mr. Garrison said that among other 
weighty reasons why he desired to see this 
movement speedily crowned with success 
was this—that there might be put an end to 
all this false swearing. But he had not 
risen to make a speech, and he would con 
clude what he had to say by emphasizing 
the following affirmations :— 

1. That the claim which it makes for 
impartial suffrage, irrespective of sex, is 
based upon absolute justice and the reason 
of things; is explicitly sustained by and in- 
cluded in the fundamental principles set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence, 
as pertaining to ‘‘life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” the rightful existence of 
government only by the consent of the gov- 
erned, and the counterpoise of taxation 
by representation; and, therefore, its denial 
to one half of the American people, solely 
on the ground of sex, is not only grossly 
paradoxical, but a stigma upon womanhood 
as such, in derogation of human nature it- 
self, and a wrong in the aggregate of tran- 
scendent magnitude, breeding all manner of 
political corruption, legal injustice, and ad- 
ministrative misrule. 

2. That this claim of equal rights in de- 
termining who shall be rn, men. org and 
what shall be the laws, is not to be set aside 
by witless ridicule, artful evasion, mascu 
line self-conceit, dogged resistance, or by 
citing long established usage against it; but 
it is to be asserted and demanded with in- 
— emphasis, though a thousand times 
rejected, until its concession is fully as- 
sured, 

3. That agovernment ‘‘of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” is yet to be 
realized; for that which is formed, admin- 
istered and controlled only by men is prac- 
tically nothing more than an enlarged oligar- 
chy, whose assumptions of natural superi- 
ority and of the right to rule are as baseless 
as those enforced by the aristocratic and 
dynastic powers of the old world. 

4. That in associating the women of 
New England, en masse, with paupers, fel- 
ons, the insane and idiotic, as disqualified 
to have any part or lot in determining what 
may be required to “establish justice, in- 





sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the | 
couwmon defence, promote the general wel- | 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to | 


ourselves and our posterity,” all intellectual 
and moral distinctions are revoltingly con- 
founded, insults are added to injuries, a per- 


petual and an insurmountable exclusion is | 


enjoined, which is not exacted even in the 


case of male paupers, felons or lunatics, as | 
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they may happily emerge from their low 
estate, and be restored to full citizenship; 
but how shall women change their sex? By 
this remanding they are doomed to be po- 
litical non-entities forever, except as they 


are allowed to be counted to augment the 
number of male representatives to rule over 
them. It is wholesale injustice and usurp 
tion, which ought no longer to be tolerated 
in the land. 

5. That, in the language of the Constity. 
tion of Massachusetts, ‘“‘government is inst. 
tuted for the common good; for the protec. 
tion, safety, prosperity and happiness of the 
people; and not for the profit, honor, or pri- 
vate interest of any one man, family, or 
any one class of men: therefore, the peo. 
ple alone [not the men alone] have an in 

contestable, inalienable and indefeasibje 
right to institute government, and to reform 

alter, or totally change the same, when their 
protection, safety, prosperity and happiness 
require it.” 

6. That, in the language of the same jn- 
strument, ‘‘no man, or corporation, or as. 
sociation of men have any other title to ob. 
tain advantages, or particular and exclusive 
privileges, distinct from those of the com. 
munity, than what arises from the consider. 
ation of services rendered to the public, 
And this title being, in nature, neither he- 
reditary nor transmissible to children or 
descendants, or relations of blood, the idea 
of a man born a magistrate, lawgiver, or 
judge [or born to rule over woman], is ab- 
surd and unnatural.” 

7. That it is either folly or effrontery for 
any member of either branch of the Legis. 
lature to think of escaping from this issue 
by pleading that suffrage is an acquired, and 
not a natural right; for if the plea be ad. 
mitted, how does it follow, without utter 
mental stultification, that therefore all men, 
however vile or depraved as individuals, if 
unconvicted felons, and complying with a 
fair and equitable regulation, are entitled to 
the franchise; and therefore all women, 
however signal their talents and qualifica- 
tions in any case, are unfit to have it in their 
possession ? 

8. That if the right to vote, and to be 
voted for, is not a natural one, whence did 
it originate, and who in human form was 
competent to bestow it as an act of favor or 
condescension? In that case, the exploded 
doctrine of the “divine right of kings” is 
again in the ascendant, and that of popular 
sovereignty falls to the ground. Tne inde- 
pendence of this nation was sought for and 
won solely upon the assumption that all 
power resides in the people, and that it is 
their high-born prerogative, in their collec- 
tive capacity as individuals, to establish 
such government for their security and ad- 
vantage as they shall think best. It was not 
possible, therefore, for George Washington 
to show a better title to the franchise than 
Martha Washington. Our revolutionary 
sires asserted the true doctrine as against 
the monarchical and aristocratic preten- 
sions of the mother gen! though they 
were grossly inconsistent and fell grievously 
short in the application of it. 

9. That to assume that the possession of 
the franchise by women will make them less 
womanly, less regardful of their obligations 
as wives and mothers, or less worthy to be 
loved and honored, is to indulge in libellous 
imputations and senseless rhodomontade, 
and to indicate either an unreflecting or an 
illogical mind; for as it makes men none the 
less manly, none the less busy in the every 
day affairs of life, none the fess faithful in 
the discharge of their duties as husbands 
and fathers, and as a general result has an 
uplifting tendency, so it cannot fail to be 
equally productive of self-respect, self-reli- 
ance, self-development, and a due regard to 
all domestic as well as public concerns, if 
the women of the land be entrusted with it. 
While there will be no occasion and no in- 
ducement to neglect household duties, a 
grand opportunity will be presented, and 
unquestionably improved, to the choice of 
better rulers, the enactment of better laws, 
and the adoption of wiser legislation, than 
have yet been known in the pages of his- 
tory. Therefore, let the barrier now ex- 
isting be removed—let justice be done to all 
—let equal civil and political rights be uni- 
versally enjoyed—and welcome woman to 
the side of man as co-equal by creation and 
destiny, and as co-worker in all that con- 
cerns the family relations, the welfare of 
society, the stability of free institutions, and 
the peace of the world. 

(The Report will be concluded next week.) 
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